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SWEET SISTERS OF INCHVARRA: 
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THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Let us depart! The universal sun 
Confines not to one land his blessed beams ; 
Nor is man rooted, like a tree, whose seed 
The winds on some ungenial soil have cast 
There, where it cannot prosper. Southey. 

Art Shane’s last words, Katty’s face blanched to a 
aeadly whiteness, and she clasped her hands con- 
vulsively as she cricd: 

“For the sake av all that’s good an’ gracious! — 
you, Shane!—you a thraitor! Sure the man wor out 
‘av his mind. You niver belonged to wan av their 
sacret societies—did ye now, agra ?’’ 

“An’ it isn’t a woman I’d be afther tellin’ that 
same, if | had, which I hadn’t. No, Katty; but that 
isn’t goin’ to purtect me; by all the signs, so it isn’t. 
Ye know how Phelim O'Hara always has hated you 
4n’ me iver sence the day I knocked him down for 
botherin’ ye at the well, bad end to him and his im- 
pidenee! Well, I wor wondherin’ all this week why 
ail the black looks wor bein’ turned my way, that 
‘used to get the good word av all, an’ shtruv-to de- 
sarve it too; but sence Tim towld me what he seen 
at the abbey. bedad, it’s all as plain as a pikestaff. 
Phelim is goin’ to have his revenge aff me now, an’ 
has sent the whisper about that it’s me that has in- 
formed on thim, an’ they’re ripe to dhraw an’ quarther 
~~ nd mine at the bid av the captain, whoever he 
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“Now, Heaven forbid!” faltered Katty, turning 
white as ashes. “Do ye think the byes would 
ee at the word av a bouncin’ crathure like 

helim 2?” 

“Oh, hould you your tongue, Katty, machree! Ye 
little know the black work that’s sometimes done by 
him same sacret orders—Heaven be about us! 
Auny imp’s clip that belongs to thim can get every 
band in the brotherhood to do his bid—so he can.” 





[4 STRANGE ATTENDANT. ] 


“Och, oh! what are we to do thin, Shane, darling, 
for it’s not safe in cur beds we are?” 

“Do, is it? Lave that to me, Katty, lave that to 
me. I’m not sittin’ here, wid cruel hands stretched 
out for our throats, widout my eye on a hole to hide 
in. Be aisy, Katty, acushla! I’ve been busy whilst 
you wor over to the village.’ I’ve nailed shutters 
onto the windies, an’ run a bolt acrast the door, an’ 
whin the time comes, if it doos come, we'll give them 
the slip clane an’ clear.” 

The simple girl’s terror subsided, and she loosened 
her unconscious grasp of her brother’s arm, and ex- 
amined, with curiosity and wonder, the hasty attempts 
which he had made to fortify their abode against an 
attack, meanwhile asking him, with all a woman's 
curiosity, how they were to make their escape in case 
an attack should be made. 

“All in good.time, alanna. I’ll show ye whin 
they’re here. I know betther than to trust such a 
sacret toa woman,” replied Shane, importantly ; for, 
having eased his mind of its anxieties, he felt in 
much better spirits. 

“ Do you suppose I’d iver tell the sacret ?” cried 
Katty, indignantly. S 

“Not if ye knowed it, dear—well I believe that ; 
but it might be wired out av ye somehow by thim 
that ye’d niver suspect. No, no, acushla machree ; 
lave all that with me, and say your prayers careful. 
An’ now go to bed, an’swate dhrames to ye!” 

The young girl obeyed with a charmingly docile 
promptness, and steppiug into a very smali chamber 
off the kitchen, was soon sound asleep. 

Shane sat still by the fire, listening to her soft and 
regular breathing, which came through the open door, 
and plunged in deep and anxious thought, At last 
he raked the ashes over the glowing heap of embers 
to “ rest the fire,” opened the door softly, and took a 
long look into the night, and then carefully locking 
it again, he flung himself in his clothes upon a bench 
in the “cheek” of the fireplace, and in five minutes 
was sound asleep. 

In the dead of night Katty awoke. There was a 
red glare coming down the wide throat of the chim- 
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ney, which she could see through the open bedroom 
door, and she heard the roar and crackle of fire. 

In an instant she was out of bed, uttering a 
piercing scream of terror. Shane, darting up from 
the bench, answered it with a bewildered cry. 

In her fright Katty rushed past Shane without 
seeing him, and into his little bed-room, and, not 
finding him in bed there, flew next to the door, un- 
bolted and threw it open, intent only on flight. 

She stood transfixed on the threshold, for there, in 
the full blaze of light from the burning thatch, stood 
a man in a black mask, levelling a pistol in her 
face. 

He said something—what, she could rot tell; for 
Shane, now fully aroused, dashed after her, 
dragged her in, shut and bolted the door, and shouted 
out: 


“Do yer worst, ye hounds! It’s not the loikes of 
yez that’ll either see the death-blood or hear the 
death-wail av wan av our name.” 

The brother and sister stood in the middle of the 
kitchen, clasped in each other’s arms. 

* Muorther alive!” panted Shane, ‘it is mad ye are 
intirely, my poor darlin’? Would ye ask the evil 
one for holiness, an’ he has more of that same than 
they have sv mercy, the maraudhers ?” 

“Ts it—is it them, alanna?” shivered poor Katty, 
clinging convulsively to her brother, while he me- 
chanically patted and smoothed her cheek ; for where 
in the world is there to be found such family affec- 
tion as in the Ocean Gem ? 

“Yes, Katty, they’ve come. Heaven look down 
on thim this night!’* said the young man, bitterly. 
“ An’ now our only coorse is to delude thim into 
thinkin’ they've burnt us up in our house, for they'll 
never dare let us live afther what we've seen this 
night, if they know we've escaped. So hush! for 
your life, astore; do asI bid ye. and haste—baste, 
wid a stout heart! Do you hear, Katty, pulse of me 
heart ?” 

“Yes. Shane—yes, jewel; I’m mese!f intirely, 
thank Heaven!” whispered the girl, endeavouring te 





regain her self-coutrol. 
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“ That’s my colleen again!” exclaimed Shane, with 
much relief, “Well, go an’ dhress yourself as fast 
as you can, an’ make up a bundle av such things as 
you can catch up; for it’s bare an’ bitin’ poverty will 
ve our portion afther this is over. Quick, now— 
quick; the flames is eatin’ into the roof like evil 
sperrits. Aff wid ye, Katty!” 

The girl flew to obey. 

Shane meanwhile secured the little store of money 
he had laid by in an old tin mug above the fire-place, 
the fruits of his indefatigable labours for many years, 
tied up another bundle of clothing and food, and 
then kneeling down on the floor’ in @ corner, cau- 
tiously opened a small trapdoor. 

“Come, now—come; there’s not a moment to 
spare,” he called to bis sister, in a low voice. 

There was not. Already masses of blazing embers 
were pouring down the chimuey, rolling out upon 
the floor, and, catching fire there, filling ‘the house 
with a choking smoke. 

Katty joined him, elad hastily ‘but warmly, and 
carrying a little bundle in her hand, such of herown 
and Slane’s clothes as she could lay her hands on. 

Then unquestioningly she prepared to descend the 
ladder, which was visible down the traphole,iexpres- 
sing no surprise, although she.enew that it led ofty 
to their little earthern cellar, where they could 
be safe for half an hour lounger. 


superior wisdom, 

“Bid good-bye to our ‘home, Katty,” said ‘Shane, 
casting a yearning look round ‘the familiar ditchen, 
now broadly lit by that lurid ‘flare. 

“ Good-bye to it,an’ Heaven's blessingan fremany 
happy days it-sheltered us, innocent en’ lovid’,” mur- 
mured she, choking with:tears, 

“ An’acurse be anthe guilty wretchosithat ‘have 
dhriven us out av itinto the bleak wavruld "added 
the young man, ine voice of pentyup dury enibgrief. 
“ Husht, busht now, my darlia!, whisper yy "11 
guess all,” bowaid, in her ear, 

Then he«ssisted her down the ladder, dlasefithe 
trap and led her by the hand to that wall whichwas 
cowposed of the eliffat the back of the cottage, 

He safely removed # large flat piece of stone which 
was laid on edge against the wall, and striking a 
match, by its flickering Jight Kathleenveaw to ‘her 
awazement an aperture behind the stone, 

Shane pushed her in, replaced the stone ‘behind 
them, and bade her crawl on,’ which sbevhad \literally 
to do on her hands and tenees, as the yessage was 
too compressed to allow of any othermode of ¢pro-' 
gression. 

After some five minutes of this work Katty felt 
the air become purer, and emerged intoa broad space, 
siill in complete darkness. 

“Stop now, alanna,” said Shane, who was close 
at her heels. ‘They may sarch for iver an’ they'll 
niver find us here.” 

He struck another match, lit a candle, and stuck it 
by a pool of its own tallow upon a juttiug rock inthe 
wall, saying : 

“ Look round ye now, an’ see how safe we are in 
this old whisky still-house that not a sow! in Bally- 
creenan moinds is here! When Fool Tim tould me 
the news I got to contrivin’ in me moind how we 
could get out av their way whin they come down on 
us; an’ I thought on the time whin our father— 
honest man—used to dale in poteen in a smail way, 
so I knew there must have been a still hidden some- 
where round. Sodown I wint to the cellar, an’ there, 
be jabers! I found the place where he had built up 
the hole agin, a hole that he had gouged out in 
uvdher the cliff to thiscave here, where he used to 
make as good poteen, they say, as iver was dhrunk 
oa the ould sod,” 

“ Au’ how are we to get out av this?” asked Katty, 
fearfully. 

“ Little fear av us,” returned her brother. “‘ Whin 
we dare thry, I'll lade ve safe an’ sound out to the 
moor, by a circumbendibus rout, as the larned say. 
In the manetime, acushla, kape a stout heart.” 

They seated themselves upon the ground close 
together, and a long, sad silence fell upon them, 
which the girl broke at last by @ convulsive sob. 

“*Hush! darlin’! Lie your head an me shoulder 
an’ go to slape,” said Shane, tenderly, while he maa- 
fully Lid his own sorrowful emotions. 

Katty laid her head down and wept wildly. 

For along while Shane uttered no word, but eon- 
tented himself with patting her comfortingly; but at 
length she felt his sturdy young form tremble under 
lier weight, and in @ deep, hoarse voice he suddenly 
burst out with a torrent of passionate Irish impre- 
cations, . 

* My curse light an the villains that’s turned us 
out adrift!” said he, wildly. “The orphan’s curse 


beanthim! May the grass grow green afore their 
uutrodden door! May they melt away like snow in 
the ditch! Au’, Heaven hear me! may the children 


home 
Katty had the utmost confidence in her brother's '| ‘heart, 


| verence and logkad-silently up to Heaveu asf mutely | 


“Oh, hush, me own poor bye!” ‘cried Katty, 
trembling ‘with horror, for the curse ofthe widow or 
orphan is looked upon asa dreadful thing, and sure to 
light upon whoever: incurs «it, sooner or later, turn- 
ing all. their prosperity into’ want and desolation. 
“ Think, brother dear, arn’t we spared to aich other 
yet, an’ haven't we our hands left us an’ our health, 
not forgettin’ that we’re both young an’ the world 
wide? Shane, don’t curse thim, the ‘misguided 
crathurs !” 

Shane returned her caresses with ~passionate 
fervour, and then these poor young creatures sank to 
silence ouce more, and so the long hours passed. 
When they thought that their enemies had gone, 
they quietly threaded their way through a winding 
tunnel opposite to that one which old Shane Guilla- 
more had ‘bored between his cellar and the secret 
distillery, and emerged from a long-forgotten hole in 
the side of the hill, in a wilderness of furze and 
heather, 

The dawn was already heralded in the dark blue 


Han brother and sister stole back to 
the sconeef #the night’s outrage, and long and sor-: 
upon the wreck of their happy 
. sighs escaped from each affectionate 
wiiile memories, the tenderest, the bappiest, as: 
well as thoughts of bitterest indignation, filled their 
minds. 
“‘The honse*vhere mother ‘bore us!” whispered 
Katty, in quivering acpents. “The diouse where 
mother drew herdast breath, au’ father died, biessin’ 
us — cliilithre, swate little engels~och, oh! 
och, oh!” . ‘ 
And the longyWild keen:rose sharply on the day-., 
break hush, 4 
Shane took \tffiliis hat with simple antmsturdhre- 


calling Heaven*toe jufige his cause ; ‘them taking | 
sister's hand:onee*more he drew her from*thesapot,| 
and so, sobbing and looking back, across ithe tbare,) 
bleak moor, symbol of their future, 4 

“Where wan’ we go now?” oned Katty, 
27 eg “Will we take: gs in Ballycree- 
man ?’ ‘ 

“« We mast never be seen in Ballyoreenan again,” 
answered @hane. 

* s 


“ We're not .safo’to live'in Baltyorsenan; we're 
not safe to tive where a -manof the order that’s 
tuined us knows us; we're mot safe ‘in Ireland, 


fd 


“ England!” 





CHAPTER VI. 
I only heard the reckless waters roar ; 
I only marked the glorious sun and sky, 
Too bright—too blue—for my captivity : 
And felt that all which freedom's bosom 


cheers 
Must break my chain before it dried my 
tears. Byron. 


Stitt following the events of the day on which 
our story begins, we turn to the bramble hedge in 
the old rose garden at the moment when Vara 
thought she heard Aileen call for the first time. 

Aileen had wandered near the low, mossy wall by 
the road, and was sitting composedly on a hillock 
seeking under the bushes at her feet after the parti- 
cularly black and glossy berries on their under sides, 

Without a moment’s warning a thick, heavy cloth 
fell over her head and shoulders, and a pair of arms 
lifted her by the waist sheer off the ground. Of 
course, she uttered an involuntary cry, but being too 
much taken by surprise to elevate her voice, it was 
almost lost in the enveloping folds of the cloak, which 
her assailant was now securing around her in such a 
manner as to prevent her struggling, so that Vara, 
busy behind the old sun-dial among the honeysuckle, 
heard nothing more alarming than Aileen’s voice in 
a conversational tone, 

Next instant Aileen felt herself being lifted over 
the wall and placed in another persou’s arms, while 
a voice whispered : 

“ A single cry, young lady, and both yourself and 
your sister shall be shot instantly.” 

Horror chained Aileen’s every faculty; she lay 
quite still while they crossed the road, then, feeling 
herself carried, step by step, dowa the horrid preci- 
pice that she knew overhung the sea at that spot, in 
spite of the warning, a shrill scream escaped her, 
stifled instantly by her bearer crushing her face 
against her breast. To her agony she distinctly heard 
Vara’s clear, unconcerned voice calling out; 

“Yes; where are you?” 

Immediately after the same tones she liad heard 
before whispered, fiercely : 

“Mind my waruing, Mies Guillamore; I mean it!” 


= Where thin, darlin’?” ' 


mortal terror,'the poor young innocent succumbed, 
and was borne rapidly aud surely down the dizzy de- 
scent, Indeed, it all passed so quickly that the un- 
sophisticated girl had really no time to realize her 
actual situation, even if she could have understood 
it in all the sweet ignoranceof her well-nigh cloistered 
existence hitherto; or,.in truth, we don’t believe she 
would have minded the menacing pistol of Monsieur 
the Abductor, but would have screamed forthelp till 
the viJlagers heard a mile off. 
As it was she had scarcely understood that some- 
body was carrying her off with threats and violence 
away from Vara, when she heard the splashing of her 
bearer’s feet in water, and an awful suspicion darted 
into her mind that they were going to drown her. She. 
began to struggle wildly, and with such unexpected 
strength that, in spite of the painful grip of the arms 
that held her, she freed her face from the mufiler, 
when she beheld @ sight that made her very heart 
@tand still with a new aud dreadful fear. 

: close behind the man who carried her, 


sky by amorange belt roundthedtevizon. A few hun- | with his fierce, livid young face nearly touching hers, 


{ pony oe red ruins of their 
co going oom. 


ashe grasped her struggling hands, Aileen recog- 
mized the stranger who had been the sub- 
ject of hertown and Vara’s jests half an hour since, 
the man-Who thad been lingering about the vicinity 


elo eiabtheral 


idly inquiring eye with a look of 
cold, fierce desermi: yrand in silence showed her 
the pistol \hewsrried, his#inger on the trigger. 
- Phen to her in a flash. 


Denis ras right” she Mhought. “We aro 
eiresses, anil this tbaibanan events to run off with 
omo. I .shigll«take ‘wage to“leave “traces *bebind, 
‘though !” 

» She pludited ‘the litflebladk silk -neéktie from her 
throat, an@fiang‘itian tthe stony beach along which 
hthe man Whowearricdifeerwas wading. ‘Inetantly, as 
‘she had intended heigiould, the young maw stooped 
to searchéfor it shiftiug foam where it had 
fluttesef pend that t Aileen snatched off her 
linew¢u ff; and makingadesk of the shoulder of tho 
giant who was striding slong with her, wrote upon 
its well-starched suvfasewith the tiny silver peuci} 
‘she worgat her guayil ¢hese words : 

“** Vara, lam: ; carried off by the man 
wesaw on the road, ‘Send Dick after.” 

Bhe tad semen ‘for seneeitens wap her 
 diedustemnw aqynees ed, acold sneer oa his face, 
tibbon in his fingers. 

 "'Dhe yisiexcellent, but the instrument a poor 

one}**eai® he,(audling herthe necktie. “It will save 

a wasted) of “trouble to your friends and. to me if 

they bélisve you to have beenvaccidentally drowned. 

‘the trifle you dropped just 

now. Give me your hat instead ; it can scarcely be 
overlooked.” 

Aileen obeyed with gratifying alacrity, but he did 
not see the tiny fingers thrusting the crumpled-up 
linen cuff under the inside lining as she fumbled abous 
the strings before she handed it to him. 

He carried it fora few moments farther till they 
reached the mouth of Kinvarra Cave, and there he 
laid it behind some rocks in asheltered deep poo} 
where it could not be carried away by the tide for 
some hours. 

Then they plunged into the deep water, and waded 
into the cave. 

Rough and dark as was the way, Aileen was con- 
veyed, to her astonishment, with comparative éase 
through es she had always thought impene- 
trable, but soon discovered the cause of this, as 
several men appeared anon, who rolled back to their 
former places the immense stones that had evidently 
been dislodged, making the cave as impenetrable as 
before. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle was heard; in a second 
every sound was hushed ; the men stood motionless. 
The giant who bore Aileen set her ona dry ledge 
of rock; the young man moved close to her side, aud 
by the dim rays which pierced the obscurity Aileep 
observed all faces turned attentively towards the now 
far-distant entrance, 

A few seconds afterward a sound came over the 
level, waters that floored the cave, so wailing, 8 
despairing that it seemed like the sighing of the tra~ 
ditional banshee. It said: 

* Aileen, my heart’s core, answer me! Aileen, wy 
soul, auswer me! Oh, do you know the lips that are 
calling you, aroon? Aileen!” 

A sudden frenzy possessed the young captive. It 
was Vara’s voice she heard imploring her in anguish 
to utter but a whisper to tell her that she lived. 

She cried aloud, “ Vara!” but the word was cut in 
two in her mouth, The young man piawed: her to 
the rock at her back, while his dark eyes blazed mut- 
derously into hers, aud his tuiu ips curled into® 
smile of demoniac malignity. ra 

Aileen struggled madly, tearing at that griping 
hand with a convulsive strength, while a mist swam 








@v their hearts rise up to curse thim tog. Amin!” 





Half-smothered, panting and palpitatiag with 


before her eyes, and the pulses thundered in ber earsé 
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but he never relaxod his murderous clutch until she 
sank down insensible. 

When Aileen recovered herself she was lying in 
the bottom of an open boat, which four villanous- 
looking sailors were.rowing at flying speed through 
the chopping coast-waves, while the young man 
steered, keeping watch over the young captive who 
lay at his feet. ‘ 

They were leaving the coast behind them. Far off 
upon the tip of the rocky spur Aileen saw her vanish- 
ing home, Castle Inchvarra, with the ocean surf 
fretting against its base, and tho last red flush of sun- 
set warming the grim old walls up and flashing of 
the narrow windows as if the ancient pile smiled a 
tender farewell to its youngest and fairest child. 

Apparently they had carried Aileen through that 
subterranean passage and emerged on quite another 
portion of the shore, where the boat had been lying 
concealed. 

Asthe young lady gazed upon that receding picture 
a pang of anutterable horror and distress shot through 
her. In the power of that villain, stolen away with- 
out a trace to tell which way she had gone, when and 
how would she return to Inchvarra, if she was ever 
permitted to return ? 

Would she ever laugh and sing with’Vara in the 
old oak hall whose windows shone upon her now like 
four ruby gems? Would she ever climb to the 
crumbling turrets to watch the ships glide by with 
eyes that danced in unison with the merry waves 
below ? Would she ever bathe in the cream-white 
foam at the foot of the inch, with a heart as white 
and a life as bright as the purest wreath of all ? 

Ah! if she ever came back, how would she come ? 

Tears and sighs escaped her bursting heart, and 
her abductor looked on her with a cold, surly air of 
triumph, unmoved alike by her terror or her grief. 

She noted now, with trembling interest, that he 
seemed to be a gentlemau. He had that indescri- 
bable demeanour of one accustomed to luxury and 
high-breeding; his hand was white and soft, and on 
his finger glittered a precious stone of peculiar bril- 
lancy and splendour, He was slight in make, and 
exceedingly graceful; lis countenance, when not 
marred by its present heartless expression, might 
have proved rather fasciuating in its refined delicacy 
of outline and hanghtiness of eye. His attire was of 
the fiuest materials aud most elegant make ; and his 
accent, when he spoke, was the slow, dignified half- 
drawl of the gentleman, 

Aileen was very young, inexperienced, and con- 
fidiug, but she was vo simpleton, She knew that a 
person of this description would never have ventured 
upon such a@ crime, or incurred so much trouble, 
without having some importaut gainin view. That 
the young man had fallen in love ‘with her own 
charming face she never for an instant believed ; he 
had lingered about Varra for a week with the pre- 
determine’ intention of abducting one of the sisters 
from the castle, and his temptation was the news of 
their reputed heirship, which had in some mysterious 
manner taken wind, 

Under these circumstances Aileen instinctively re- 
frained from lowering herself by futile prayers either 
to him or to his accomplices, and instead strove to 
rally her presence of mind and to prepare herself for 
resistance when the moment to resist came. 

A large cloak was flung over her, and a quantity 
of fishing-nets were disposed over all in such a 
manner that any passing boat or schooner might 
take them for a ‘fishing boat, but no craft passed 
whatever, It grew dark, and still the men urged on 
the little boat untiringly, while the pale oval face of 
the young man seemed to grow culder and more ob- 
durate every moment. 

Then the moon rose, round and red, and flooded 
the waste with lurid beams,‘and then they darted 
under the lee of an islet, upon which a lighthouse 
was built, which Aileen guessed to be the Shimna 
lighthouse, abont six miles out from Inchvarra:pro- 
montory. 

Moored in a quite cove lay a handsome yacht; in 
the now bright moonlight Aileen could distinctly 
perceive the elegance, nay, the sumptuousness of all 
her appointment-, and Aileen was not # bad judge of 
such matters, being not only a good sailor, but pos- 
sessing an appreciative eye for nautical objects. 

She was painted white, with a broad gilt band 
just under the pure white wire bulwark; her figure- 
head was a large gilt cross, and on her stern blazed 
her namein golden letters—‘ La Oroce.”” 

With her taut, raking masts, her snow-white sails, 
and the glittering panels and windows of her deck 
cabin, ** La Croce” presented a very pretty appear- 
“uce as she rocked on thesilvery waters of the little 
cove, 

The men ran alongside, and a shout brought two or 
three foreign faces to the rail. 

Without a word a ladder was flung over and 
Atos hauded on board, the young man alone fol!ow- 

ag her, 





The boat instantly shot away and vanished on its 
return to the shore. 

Aileen cast a forlorn look around her, Strange, 
rough faces surrounded her, men in curious costumes, 
who spoke a language she could not understand, and 
who received her captor with marked deference and 
respect. Ifany fond hope of appealing to them for 
protection had lingeredin her mind she cast it aside 
now as folly. She was as completely in her eaptor’s 
power as any trembling hare in the teeth of the 
hound. 

Bidden to enter the deck cabin by the young man, 
she obeyed without remonstrance, but her very heart 
quailed as she stepped from the moonlit deck into 
that lamplit chamber and heard the door locked uyon 
her; she was his prisoner. 

Cold and terrified as she was, it was impossible 
not to note with astonishment tho extraordinary eloe- 
gance and luxury which surrounded her. Herprison 
was like the favourite apartment of a princess. 

The walls were panelled with a pale amber wood 
of aromatic perfume and most brilliant polish, into 
which long mirrors wete set, ‘bordered with an 
aribesque of bright-hued chenille flowers, and 
alternating with the large oval ground-glass win- 
dows. The ceiling was covered ‘with rich white 
satin, fastened on with gilt-headed nails; a lamp of 
rose majolica ware hung ‘from it by gilded chains, 
diffusing a rich, sunny light. The*sofa and great, 
deep arm-chairs' were of pearly white velvet, and 
the floor was covered with the thick, soft skins of 
wild animals, the rich hues and jewelled eyes of 
which added much to the half-savage splendour of 
the salon. 

Upon the small, fantastically-shaped table, which 
was rivetted to the centre of the floor, stood a silver- 
gilt tray, containing a dainty repast—a tall, slender 
flask of faintly-flushed foreign wine, a few delicate 
morsels of chicken, and a roll of snowy whiteness, 
with a couple of blooming peaches in a porcelaiu 
basket—enough to temptan epicure. 

While the young captive, all dishevelled and wet 
and pale, stood viewing these objects in trembling 
wonder, a curtain of rose-tinted tissue slashed with 
silver stripes, which hung before a wide arched 
doorway opposite her, was flung aside by a dark 
hand, and a woman entered the salon, and, fixing a 
pair of wild black eyes upon Aileen, bent slowly 
and gracefully in humble obeisance, while sue seemed 
to scorch her up with the unearthly fire of her 

es. . 

She was @ woman past her premier jeunesse, but of 
undeniable personal attractions. 

Tall and lithe, with the winding, curving grace of 
a tigress, her complexion was of that golden olive 
hue peculiar to the south of Europe; her hair was 
jetty black, and rippled round her shapely head, 
which she carried with the proud poise of a savage 
princess; and her dress was peculiar for its quaint, 
foreign cut and its barbaric splendour. 

A tunic of gold-coloured satin descended to her 
knees, where it terminated in the long, silvery waving 
hair of the camel; a carnation-coloured skirt flowed 
underneath of the finest cloth, and a richly jewelled 
zone encircled her supple waist. On her head she 
wore asmall turban of carnation and gold-striped silk, 
the flowing ends of which added to the stately grace 
of her fine neck and shoulders, 

Altogether she was a woman to strike admiration 
as well as alarm to the heart of the young creature, 
who never had seen the like in her life before. 

“ Senorita,” said she, at length, lowering her blaz- 
ing eyes and crossing her brouze hands on her bosom 
with a proud assumption of humility, “I am your 
servant—your slave, Command me.” 

Her voice was low and musical in the extreme; 
but was it the strong foreign accent or was it the 
fierce ring of batred in the modulated tones that sent 
a chill of despair through every quivering vein of 
Aileen Guillamore ? 

“ You'say you are my slave! You mock me,’’an- 
swered the yonng lady. ‘ Would you lift a finger to 
protect me from the man who has torn me from my 
home, were I to give you that command ?” 

The dark face contracted with a scowl of ungovern- 
able passion aud the black eyes shot fire, but the wo- 
man kept grim silence. 

*“ No, you would not,” said Aileen, bitterly. ‘ Wo- 
man though you are, you have no pity forme, I have 
no commands, I desire nothing.” + 

“ Senorita,” said the woman, in her slow, low 
voice, “be pleased to eat; all is rondy.” 

“ Leave me, leave me; I want to be alone,” replied 
Aileen, impatiently turning from her and the prof- 
fered repast. 

The woman softly withdrew behind the dia- 
phanous curtain. 

Aileen threw herself upon the low Spanish settee, 
and gave herself up to @ paroxysm of terror. Into 
what hands had shefallen? What mysterious being 
was he who had thus taken possession of her? 





Whither wore they hurrying her, and for what 
end ? 

For the yacht was now sweeping through the 
waves under full press of sail; the heavy tramping 
of feet aud the hoarse, unintelligible jargon of the 
crew showed that all were on the alert. 

Aileen’s fit of grief was soon interrupted by a 
peremptory knock at the door. She started up, her 
heart in her throat ; and stood white and palpitating 
while the woman glided across the cabin and opened 
the door to the young gentleman. For one moment 
the eyes of these two mot in a strange, intense gaze, 
then she passed out and he passed in, and the door 
was locked again, 

(To be continued.) 








LOVE LETTERS. 

Tse words recall blue ribbons, locks of hair, 
miniatures and dead roses, and they are as various 
as the hands that write them, and the eyes they are 
intended to bless. Sometimes they carry balm; 
sometimes bear disguised poison, They may be 
traced in honest truth and fealty by a rough red 
hand that has no grace to lend the misshapen letters 
save the beauty of truest affection in rough dis- 
guise; and then a soft white bit of symmetry 
may hide a falsehood in glowing tenderness, and 
send it like an asp to hid ina rose’s heart to carry 
death to some believiug breast. Some, yellowed by 
years, and rendered absurd by altered circumstances, 
are brought out of forgotten nooks to fill the evening 
hour with laughter at their polysyllabled vows and 
verbose adjectives; and others never see the light, 
except in tearful eyes, or feel a touch, except a pas- 
sionate pressure to a faded breast that claims no other 
idol. 

Love letters! There are women whom the world 
call single who are as truly wedded to a tear-stained 
package asif it really were the: being that it re- 
presents to them—who live in the old sweet time 
these missives once belonged to, and who keep their 
hearts apart from the dull reality that makes up 
their present world, Years. may have passed, and 
nothing may have remained the same save the dear 
dream that never knewreality, yet held in their love- 
life by their fragile paper bond, they dwell in that 
fair unsubstantial spring-time, while autumn fades, 
and winter cold aud heavy reigus abroad in all the 
world, 

We pity dreamers and their moonshine pictures, 
their bits of memories and mementoes, their love- 
words, written or recalled as spoken, and faces whose 
limning fades asthe real oue has faded long ago 
under the coffin lid. And yet such trifles are heart 
treasures, as sure as gold and silver are riches to the 
purse; and as long as there is a world of the present 
nature, 80 loug shall old love-letters find hoarders 
and prizers, and so long shall the past and present. 
be bridged by the heart-dreams of the words felt 
and written in the bygone times. 


Last year William and Mary Howitt celebrated 


their golden wedding at Rome. This year another 
notable literary pair, Mr. S.C. Hall and his wife, 
Anna Maria, will celebrate their golden wedding 
Both ladies were married when they were nineteen, 
Mary Howitt in 1823, and Mrs. Hallin 1824, Mr. 
Howitt, however, is six years older than Mr. Hall, 
having been born in 1795, so that he is now verging 
on eighty. 

Make A Bearnninc.—How many a poor, idle, 
hesitating, erring outcast is now creeping, crawling 
his way through the world, who might have held up 
his head and prospered, if, instead ef putting off his 
resolutions of amendment and industry, he had made 
a beginning. A beginning, and a good beginning, too, 
is necessary. The tirst weed pulled up in the garden, 
the first time a manly “I will ?’”’ is said; the first 
seed put in the ground, the first sovereign put in the 
savings’ bank, and the first mile travelled in a 
journey, are all very important things. They make 
a beginning; and thereby a hop», a promise, an 
assurance is held out that you are in earnest in what 
you have undertaken. 

Tue State Dessert SERVICE OF THE DUKE AND 
Ducuess or EpInBUuRGH.—Onve of the most beau- 
tiful dessert services ever produced in England has 
been expressly made for Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. It is made entirely 
of paté tendre porcelain, in turquoise and in gold, 
and is painted in the style of Her Majesty’s famous 
service at. Windsor Castle, by Boullemier. The ser- 
vice is composed of 50 dessert plates, comprising 250 
different designs, each plate having four designs of 
Cupids on the border allegorically treated, with coat- 
of-arms in the centre, on which are the crowns aud 
monograms of the Duke and Duchess, all being de- 
signed and painted expressly for the service. The 
service comprises 50 dessert plates, and there are also 
as adjuncts 24 compotiers, 8 fruit and flower basketa, 
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beautifully perforated aud supported by admirably- 
modelled Parian Cupids, and 4 jardinidres, besides 18 
Cupid menu-holders of a new design, The manu- 
facturers have every reason to be proud of their work. 
Messrs. Minton and Co. are the manufacturers, and 
they look upon it as their magnum opus. Her Majesty 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales have had spe- 
cimens of the service sent for their inspection. 

Lonpvon Civss.—The increase in the number of 
clubs is a remarkable feature of modern development. 
Three Liberal clubs are in progress at the present 
moment. The National Liberal Club will absorb the 
Cobden Club, and havea house on the Thames Em- 
bankment. It is said that this club is supported by 
a guarantee of 150,0001. The City Reform Club, 
which will be in advance of the City Carlton, has ex- 
pended 70,0001. on a site near the Mansion House, 
‘The promoters intend to raise 130,0001. for the build. 
ing. ‘!'hen there is the Junior Reform Club, for which 
the party is being actively canvassed. ‘The St. 
Stephen's Club, a Conservative institution, is nearly 
completed, and there is some talk of extending the 
operations of the City Carlton. The Junior Carlton 
is just now occupying itself with a movement to limit 
the influence of the pareut club in the management 
of the vigorous offshoot. The Junior is making a 
bold stroke for independence of action, and some 
verses in imitation of Sir Walter Scott, favouring the 
Junior’s pretensions, have created considerable com- 
motion in the smoking-rooms of the two clubs. The 
author is a rising young barrister. 





A VCICE FROM THE CHERRY TREE. 
* You are a little thief!” I said 
To robin redbreast blythe and fat ; 
“You stole my cherries ripe and red, 
Now, what have you to say to that ? 
You need not say you must be fed— 
Begone, or you'll get ‘tit for tat.’ ” 
In songful speech he softly said, 
His bosom glowing like the morn: 
‘“‘I take my pay in cherries red, 
For working in your vines and corn ; 
That is the way I earn my bread; 
Pray drive me not away with scorn. 

“ My sweetest strain I sing for you, 
Morning and evening from my croft,” 
And then his brown wings shook tiie dew 
In showers from his green organ loft. 

‘Before you sing your last adieu,” 
I said, in accents slow and soft, 
“ Sweet robin, eat my cherries red, 
I will not call you thief again ; 
You fairly earn your daily bread ; 
Long as you please, blythe bird, remain ; 
Unless our chorister is fed, 
He will not cheer us with his strain.” 
Now, every year, when epring return, 
He perches on the tallest tree, 
And there his tinted bosom burns 
While he sings songs of cheer for me. 
He works and sings, and well he earns 
The fruit he pecks in ecstasy. 


Under the porch above the door, 
Unharmed he built his cabin nest ; 

And there his callow nestlings four, 
Are sheltered under his red breast. 

Soon they will sing, for they encore 
His eae when he sings his best. 


G. W.B. 





JvuLrs JANIN wrote an extraordinary hand, The 
characters were formed with some care, but had not 
their like in any known alphabet. There were only 
two compositors on the Journal des Débats who 


could decipher them. When he contributed to other 
paper he dictated to his wife. One day he wrote toa 
friend, who, after an immense amount of trouble, 
maneged to make out a few words, from which he 


supposed that the letter was from the eminent critic, 
He hastened to Passy and was greeted by the writer: 
“Ah, you have read my letter, I see.” ‘* No, I have 
not,” was the reply; “I have come to ask you to 
read it tome.” Janin good-humouredly and seriously 





held out his hand for the document, and said, ‘*I will 
try.” 

Tir ror Tat.—A story is told, and it may be 
averred that it is “ founded on fact,” that in a certain 
eaiheriral city there once dwelt two ministers of the 
Gosprl—one, we wili call him John Brown, a mem- 
ber of the cathedral body ; and another of the same 
name, a poor lndependent minister. The similarity 
of widress led to some unfortunate contretemps ; 
lett: rs aud parcels intended for one J. B. went to the 
other J. B, On oue occasion the Catiedral J. B. be- 


came angry on opening a parcel not intended for 
him, aud he consequently addressed the following 


ovte to Mr. J, Brown:—" Sir,—1f you bad not as-! 


sumed a title to which you hat no right, this mistake 
could not have occurred. Your obedient servant,” 
etc. The Nonconformist bided his time in silence. 
Not long after this, however, he too opened a parcel 
intended for his High Church brother. It contained 
a supply of manuscript sermons. Upon this the dis- 
senting brother addressed the following retort 
courteous to the minor canon:—‘ Rev. Sir,—If you 
had not undertaken an office for which you are 
wholly unfit, this accident could not have occurred. 
Your obedient servant, J. B.” 


THE WEDDING RING. 

“Tue first inventor of the ring (as reported),” 
says Swinburne, “ was one Prometheus; the work- 
man who made it was Tubal Cain, of whom there is 
mention in the fourth chapter of Genesis that he 
wrought cunuvingly in every craft of brass and iron ; 
and T'ubal Cain, by the counsel of our first parent 
Adam (as my author telleth me), gave it unto his 
son to this end, that therewith he should espouse a 
wife.’ 

Notwithstanding the efforts made by the Puritans 
in the seventeenth century to banish the ring from 
the marriage service, it has maintained an a!most 
universal hold on the minds of those about to per- 
petrate matrimony. Not long since a man in 
Munster made a iderable i by letting out 
gold rings to r Irishmen, to be worn by their 
brides until the completion of the ceremony, ‘The 
feeling of the Irishmen as to the essential character 
of this observance is shared in by many throughout 
the rural districts of England, who would 
inclined to doubt the efficacy of a wedding solem- 
nized without the assistance of “that tool of matri- 
mony,” as Butler terms it, or ‘the golden arrabo,” 
as it is called by Swinburne. 

Wedding rings have been made of gold, silver, 
iron, steel, copper, brass, leather, and sedge. 
Except among the wealthy gold was little used, and 
the “Sarum Manual” assumes that the material is 
silver. The rings used at Martin Luther’s wedding 
were silver-gilt.. The poor of England were often 
married with rings of iron, and sometimes even of 
sedge. Sometimes, when the ring provided for the 
occasion has been lost, and all things are waiting 
its discovery, curious substitutes have been con- 
trived, 

At the clandestine marriage of the Duke of 
Hamilton the clergyman used a brass curtain-ring. 
‘The key of the church door has also been prossed 
into service, aud a ring was once made of a piece of 
the bride’s kid glove, on an occasion when expedi- 
tion was highly desirable. In times when her 
wedding-ring was the only one a woman wore, it 
was unnecessary to make it of any particular distin- 
guishing pattern. These rings were of every shape 
and weight, some being massive and highly orna- 
mented, while others resembled the modern thread- 
like circle. \When the custom of wearing several 
rings became common, it was decided to make them 
conspicuously small and plain. 

In the days when massiveness was a feature of 
wedding-rings, verses of pvesy and moral apoph- 
thegms were generally inscribed on their inner 
surface. The Bishop of St. David’s put upon his 
wife’s ring the motto, “ Bene parére, pardre, parare 
det mihi Deus"—*“*God make me prolific, obedient, 
and sedulous.” “ Tibi Soli’? was a punning motto 
for a woman of the name of Tabitha. ‘The following 
are specimens of couplets on weddiug-rings:—“ Our 
contract was Heaven’s act ;” “In thee, my choice, I 
do rejoice ;” “ I will be yours while breath endures ;” 
** Despise not me, that joys in thee ;” 

“IT did commit no act of folly, 
When I married my sweet Molly.” 

Many allegorical and spiritual lessons were drawn 
by the serious] y-disposed from the matter and form 
of wedding-rings. It isa single object, signifying 
the oneness of the groom and bride. It has no end, 
resembling their love. Swinburue says that its 
rounduess signifies “the round flowing of mutual 
love and hearty affection.” Its exact fit shows that 
the parties should exactly fit each other in temper, 
taste, and mental capacity, “Just as the fitting ring 
neither pinches nor slips from the finger, so fitting 
spouses’ neither nip nor avoid one another.” Gold 
was said to typify the purity and refinement of the 
groom’s affection. Silver, then considered the most 
souorous metal, signified the sweet melody and har- 
mony of wedded life. Rings of iron taught “the 
continuance and perpetuity of the contract,’’ and so 
on multifariously. 











M. Decrorx, principal veterinary surgeon to the 
French army, states that the number of horses, mules, 
and donkeys in Europe is 30,780,000, France not in- 
cluded. Kussia figures for 1,800,000 heads, Austria 
for 3,100,000, Eugiand for 2,666,200, Germany, for 
2,500,000, Turkey for 1,100,000, Spain for 650,000, 





Holland for 3,000,000, Belgium for 2,600,000, SwWit- 


zerland for 110,000. France, including Algeria, pos. 
sesses 4,000,006. 


concerning the sudden disappearance of a painting b 
Raphael from the Sciarra Gallery, The painting ia 
question is the well-known “Violin Player,” and it 
is said to have been sold by its possessor to » 
foreigner who will take it out of Italy. This ig 
contrary to the Pontifical laws of 1802 and 1820, 
which prohibit the removal from Italy of any cele. 
brated works of art, as well from private as from 
ublic collections. The os to be decided is whether 
ontifical laws are still in force in Rome. 

Story or A Picturz.—A painter once wanted a 
picture of innocence, and drew the likeress of a 
child at prayer. The suppliant was kneeling 
beside his mother ; the palms of his uplifted hands 
were reverently pressed together; his rosy cheek 
spoke of health, and his mild blue eye was upturned 
with the expression of devotion and peace. The 
portrait of young Rupert was much prized by the 
painter, who hung it on his study wall and called it 
“Innocence.” Years passed away and the artist 
became an old man. Still the picture hung there, 
He had often thought of making a counterpart—tho 
picture of “ Guilt”—but had not found the oppor- 
tunity. At last he effected his purpose by paying a 
visit to a neighbouring gaol. On the damp floor of 
his cell lay a wretched culprit, heavily ironed. 
Wasted was his body and hollow was his eye; vice 
was visible in his face, The painter succeeded 
admirably, and the portraits were hung side by side 
for “Innocence” and “Guilt.” But, alas! the two 
were one. The old felon was the blue-eyed child, 
led astray by bad companions, and endiag his life 
iu the damp and shameful dungeon. 

Tue NoRTHUMBERLAND Hovusze Lion.—Mr. 
Frank Buckland states that, happening to pass 
Northumberland House on Thursday, the 2nd, as the 
lion was being taken down, he obtained permission 
to inspect it, The inscription on the lion, Mr. Buck- 
land says, runs thus:—* ALG: D: S 1749. C: N: 
REST.” Under this, on the east side, isa monogram 
of the letter A with an S twisted into it; on the 
west side the letter N with d P, and hung on to one 
of the small legs below this is a crest, viz: a coronet 
with five spikes, carrying round balls, and under- 
neath a half-moon; oun the other side is a different 
pattern of a coronet, with three strawberry leaves 
and a phoonix rising from the flames ; the former is 
the earl’s, the latter the ducal coronet, The 
measurement of the lion was as follows :—From tip 
of nose to end of tail 11ft. 7in.; tail, 4ft. 3in.; 
height at shoulders, 5ft. 5in.; round the mane 6it., 
weight, about 1} tons. The body is lead, the tail 
copper. There are three coats of paint on the lion, 
one is bright blue, He was painted blue in 1822 by 
the then clerk of the works. The inscription was 
interpreted to Mr. Buckland as meaning—“ Algernon, 
Duke of Somerset, 1749 (and the) Countess 
Northumberland restored.” The lion represents the 
blue lion, the crest of the Percy family, Earls of 
Northumberland, ‘The stone on which the lion 
stood, and into which his paws were fastened with 
long iron rods leaded in, represents the chapeau 
d’hcnneur of the crest. 

Lone ENGAGEMENTS.—Great as may be the incon- 
veuiences attending early marriages, they ars not to 
be compared to those attending long engagements. 
The position of both parties is, in a manner, the 
reverse of that which they will respectively occupy 
in after life, The lady commands, the gentleman 
obeys; and when this state of things has lasted for 
any length of time, it is no easy matter to restore 
them again to their natural state; for although no 
woman of sense, who respects her husband and her- 
self, will ever wish to domineer, and no man of 
spirit would submit to it, yet the precise limits to 
which authority may fairly be extended on the one 
hand, and obedience expected on the other, are s0 
ill-defined, that it requires very often great tact and 
management to adjust the balance: and this difficulty 
is naturally increased when the parties have beeu 
for a loug time playing directly contrary p.rts. 
Lovers, too, are naturally living in a state of cum- 
plete deception and hypocrisy, in most cases probably 
quite unintentionally; but where there exists & 
strong desire to please, there must also necessarily 
exist a strong anxiety to keep one’s faults in the 
background, and exhibit only the most pleasing 
part of one’s character. Half the unhappiness that 
exists in married life is, we believe, to be attributed 
to the discoveriesthat areconstantly being made of the 
great difference of dispositions before aud after mar- 
riage. Then come accusations of deception—very 
unfairly, for, as we before said, the fraud was an 
involuntary one, and inherent in human nature; 
accusations are followed by recriminations, and all 
the misery and bitterness of married strife, merely be- 
cause the lovers expected to marry angels, and find out 





that thoy are united to human beings like themselves 


TuEne is much talk going on in Rome just now 
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“FAIR ANNE OF CLY. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE’S AMBITION. 
deena yoann 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 
When half the horizon’s clouded and half 


free 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the 


sky, 
Is eee last gleam in man’s extremity. Byron. 

Tue body of the Earl of Dalyell was put on board 
his yacht ‘* Alma,” in which he had arrived on that 
fatal night, and cabins were prepared for the coun- 
‘tess and Madame Marville and Lord Herbert, who 
accompanied Arthur. 

The morning was a lovely one on which they 
sailed, the sea, so calm that it might have been a 
mere reflection of the blue universe above, threw 
aoe the glittering light that streamed down upon 


it. 

The ‘‘ Alma’s ” little flag was half-mast high, and 
the “ Alma’s” little crew were sad and silent. The 
presence of death is always solemn, and they felt it 

ere. 

For the better part of the day the countess kept 
herself secluded. As time went on she realized 
more and more her painful position, so lonely and 
80 helpless itseemed. Now that the earl was dead 
there would be no place in society for her, and when 
her thoughts reverted to home she felt that she had 
made herself equally an outcast there. 

On the very morning when the tragedy was made 
known to her a letter had arrived from Cly. She re- 
cognized her brother Will’s bold, broad handwriting, 
and, with her own great trouble fresh upon her, she 
had put the letter by to read when in a calmer 
strain of mind. 

That letter had been forgotten till now. The, to 

er, silent monotony of this lonely passage on the 
splendid yacht forced her thoughts to dwell a little 
upon the living as well as the dead. Home held a 
large place in her mournful reveries just now, and 
thinking of home made her think of the letter too. 
It was at hand in her little travelling desk, and she 
took it out now to read, and the contents strangely 
affected her, 
P ‘ My dear sister,” it ran, “I can scarcely describe 
be Pleasure and comfort it is to me, and all of us in 
act, to know that writing to you is permitted ; so 
that it does not seem that we have quite lost you 
after all. I have so much to tell that I don’t know 
Woh end to begin with. Let me confine myself to 
© chief matters in hand then ; if there is any room 
or gossip, well and good. 
Dear mother is much better, and father is getting 





V@ 


me 





(THE WILL.] 


his old self. Most of our evenings are spent in talk- 
ing over the old times when you and dear Sid 
made the house lively, and we are always looking 
over his sketches and your water-colour leuddeapes 
which you brought from madame’s, and we are very 
happy now. 

“Don’t smile, dear Anne; we are happy in our 
way, I especially (the burden of my heart is coming 
out now). Kate is progressing spendidly; she has 
recovered the use of her limbs so much as to be able 
to walk round Sir Francis’s Moonlake’s grounds now 
and then. Poor darling, how patient and good and 
sweet she has grown, so docile, so pure-minded and 
affectionate. So much so that I sometimes think 
she is too good—too spiritual I think will explain it 
—and then I shudder, for fear that she may be 
fading away. 

“The very thought brings a sob into my throat. 
But whether her life be long or short—Heaven grant 
it may be long, very long!—it will be in my care. We 
shall share our joys and cares together, Anne. Even 
while you read this or perhaps before, as the affair 
takes place to-morrow, we shall be man and wife, 
we, Kate and I, Heaven bless her! 

‘*When I look back and see the great blockhead 
I was, I feel that I ought to have lost her, with my 
jealousy and schoolboy modesty, and Kate loving 
me all the time. It was to try and make me show my 
feelings one way or the other that dear Kate went 
off on that freak with the Hon. G. Clancurdy and 
his sister. She never thought, poor lass, how near 
she was losing her life over it, and even then, when 
she was so kind as to see me while ill in bed, I was 
stupid enough to be jealous because Clancurdy wrote 
her a letter. She saw what was up with me in a 
moment and gave me the letter toread. Why, it 
simply was a sort of petition begging her to write a 
statement of the facts, and protesting his regret 
and sorrow, and asking forgiveness. I suppose it 
wasn’t very pleasant being in prison, poor follow; 
so with Kate’s sworn affidavit we soon got him out. 

“T have oe a nice house and grounds on the 
borders of the little fishing village at Sefton, so I 
shall be near the old folks at home and near Sir 
Francis too. Poor old admiral, he’s grown so fond 
of Kate he can’t bear the thought of losing her. 
She plays and sings to him, and cheers up his soli- 
tary hoursfor him. He saysshe isso much like 
his lost sister, the late countess, and she seems like 
a sister to him now. And what do you think his 
wedding gift to Kate was? Apair of lovely little 
ponies and two thousand pounds, to help: us as a 
start! 1 think I shall be able to live like acountry 
gentleman. How much I should like you to. see our 
new house ; it is lovely, and with dazling Kate it 
will be a paradise. 





TU 

“TI have persuaded father to take a little rest 
now, and he is doing so, that is, he refrains from 
actual farm labour, but he must do something, ag 
we know. He is having the old house done up and 
talks of investing his capital in house property. I 
hope he will. Tommy is making good progress at 
school and promises to outshine me. 

I think I have said all that is likely to interest 
ou. Some of the old tenants are dead and 
uried. But there is not room for gossip—so 

good-bye. Love from all at home and Kate too. Your 
admiring and devoted brother— WILL. 

“P.S.—I fancy, dear, I can see you smiling at 
my gushing over our simple life, which I predict 
will be so happy- When you look around and sea 
the joy and pleasure that it has pleased Heaven to 
bestow upon you I can imagine you sayiag, ‘ Poor 
Will, he doesn’t know what happiness is.’ Never 
mind. Bide a wee, as the Scotch say, and see how 
happy we will make things here.” 

How strange and conflicting were the emotions 
this letter gave birth to in the breast of poor lonely 
Lady Anne. How its simple, outspoken, quiet 
happiness seemed to mock her now in her grim 
troubles and showed up more vividly the heart 
sorrow that had come upon her in her kollow 
greatness. How truly she might have said, as 
Cowper did : 

‘Riches have wings and grandeur is but a 
dream.” 

** Poor Will,” she said, mentally and musingly. 
“He little thinks what a miserable cheat I have 
found ambition to be. My life’s ambition grati- 
fied—for what? A man without a heart, marriage 
without love, a title without power. Oh, Will, if I 
could but reclaim the past and share with you that 
simple happiness which I once knew, which never, 
never can come again!” 

She leant her head back on the cushioned swing 
chair and closed her eyelids, while the tears, poor 
refuge of her silent, heart-wearying grief, rolled 
down her pallid cheeks. 

The passage in Will’s letter referring to Kate 
Lynn’s goodness and patience recurred to her now, 
and she saw how impossible was the realization of 
her wish, for contentment, that peculiar, enviable 
human quality, was incompatible with ambition, 
which is seldom, if ever, wise. 

“ And now,” she thought, “ how much has my 
unhappy lot marred their happiness, In the very 
midst of their joy they received news of the tragedy 
which has widowed me and brought down suspicion 
of the foulest of crimes upon Sidney’s head.” 

She might have borne her affliction better but 
for the memory of the earl’s anger, of the horrid 
guspicion which he carried with him to his grave 
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Even the fact that no others than Lord Herbert and 
Madame Marviile knewit did not lessen its weight. 

Towards the close of the day the fair widow went 
on deck, 

Lord Arthur had caused an awning to be erected 
over her seat, to screen her from the gaze of the 
sailors, : 

He received her now with the grace and studied 
courtesy of a man of years, and the decorous affec- 
tion of a son who most truly shared her sorrows. 

“ I wish,” he said, quietly, “ I could see your lady- 
ship look less weary. I know too well that nature 
will have its own coarse, but I have*been reflecting 
lately, and I feel that in this) trouble we 
should bow down to the will of a 

“I doso, my dear Arthur,” Anne, in a 
tone of sweet sadness, and ‘with'the air-of a woman 
whose age might fit her to*be his stepmother. “ But 
an afiliction weighs none the less heavily.” 

“Unhappily, no,” sighed Avéhur. 

“If mortals were not to pice their great sorrows 
under the protecting care of ‘Heaven, there would 
be no release for them at all.” 

“T thimk that the most atheistical, in their real 
hour of trial, seck for Divine aid. I wishT had 
thought solong ago. Looking back’on ‘the past, I 
see how greatcalamities have grown out of "mere 
trifles of worldly indiscretions. ‘When‘too lage-one 
grieves and wishes that it were\possible to live this 
life overagain, to use it-differently, ‘Truly, he who 
lives this first life well, lives twice,” Arthurwent 
on, unconsciously quoting one of ‘Herrick’s bril- 
liant turns of thought. 

“You must not blame yourself too severely, 
Arthur,” said his stepmother. ‘ Remember, a 
mother’s care was denied you from infancy.” 

‘A wise dispensation of Providence, perhaps,” 
said Arthur, with some of his old bitterness of 
tone, all the more bitter now for being so subdued, 
‘‘or I might have made her heart ache as well as 
myown. I remember hearing my nurse, a woman 
of education ‘and refinement, say that my poor 
mother’s love for her offspring was often by her 
almost touchingly expressed. ‘I never live in the 
present now,’ she would say, pointing towards me; 
‘but in his future. Heis the anchor which holds me 
fast to this life, and how rapidly, like a ship, this 
cradle travels onward over the sea of his life— 
which never, never can be wrecked.’ My nurse re- 
peated the words to me so often that I never did 
and never can forget them.” 

He spoke them now with wonderful tenderness, 
and his fair young stepmother sat listening atten- 
tively, with her eyes seeking space, and when he had 
finished her mind conjured up the sum of her own 
infancy. Such a love had been accorded her, she 
knew ; and for what ? To weight in the scale against 
her own ambition in after years, and add the over- 
weight of disobedience to her parents’ wishes. 
Where was love’s power then ? 

She rose slowly from her seat, and Lord Dalyell 
—for Arthur was earl now—offered his arm to 
assist her down to the tiny but luxurious little state- 
room. He had intended speaking to her on matters 
that concerned them both, but he saw that she was 
affected, and so obeyed her silently expressed wish 
to retire to rest. 

When Arthurreturned on deck he found Vyneden 

ere, 

“I have missed you,” he said. ‘Her ladyship 
was on deck some time. What have you been doing, 
Herbert ?”’ 

** Attending to some correspondence to be des- 
— the moment wearrive on English soil. And, 

y the way,” answered the marquis, “‘I have been 
thinking over that sad affair in Athens. You feel 
convinced that Mr. Cardiff is innocent ?” 

* Ay, as you or I.” 

**Has your mind suspected no one else yet ? Have 
you no tangible clue to aid the detectives ?” 

*“None yet. Why?” 

“Well, a singular thought has taken possession 
of me, Arthur. Doyouremember that woman whom 
you recognized, that woman Nupton ?” 

The young ear! started as if struck. 

** Perdition! I had forgotten that she-cat—but, 
no! what motive could she have for such a crime ?”” 

“ What motive could any one have ?” 

“True; yet there must have been a motive and a 
very deep one.” 

“That woman Nupton was the bitterest foe you 
had, Arthur.” 

** And one capable of anything,” Lord Arthur said, 
thinking of the night when he met her near his 
uncle’s house, and he felt that she was indeed his 
worst and bitterest enemy. “If that woman is in 
any way mixed up in this,” he want on, “ there will 
be more shameand more misery for me.” 

“ More shame, Arthur! Why ?” 

* Because you could not hunt her down until she 
had fought to the last, and then all the miserable 
ae ae be dragged to light and published to the 
world.” 

“ Much that we shudder at in contemplation events 
tone down very easily when longer secrecy is impos- 





sible. Bat, for the sake of her ladyship’s cousin, no 
stone should be left unturned under which a clue 
to the discovery of the doer of this horrid deed might 
lie hidden.” : 

“Tam with you in that. I will take your advice, 
Herbert, and communicate my suspicions.” ; 

‘‘ Had you not better write out at once a descrip- 
tion of the woman, being particular to mention any 
slight individuality or peculiarity of walk or mien 
that would betray her? What languages does she 
speak ?”” 

‘“ French and German—German very badly.” 

“If she ,is still in Athens now she cannot hide 
from our detectives very long.’’ 

“JT will do so when I go below. I feel dismally 
dull over this miserable affair,” said Arthur, gloom- 
ily. ‘How long I shall have to figure as a sort of 
second hero in this horrible tragedy I know not ; as 
to the countess, my heart'bleeds for her.” 

How much Lord Herbert felt for her he dared not 


say. 

x I don’t think that life is such a bargain after all,” 
Arthur continued. “ Whatwe chink is wise and good 
to-day we look back upon in-ten years’ time in pity 
and contempt. is a nightmare, and ¢ 
awakening comes when the ‘louely grave is awaiting 
to receive*you.” 

“Nonsense, Arthur!” said Lord Herbert. “ Don’t, 
prey get into that morbid way. ‘ Lonely grave “ém-’ 

. In these days of humdrum existence whers'is, 
me lonely grave? Even the poorest ofamen are fol-' 
owed by a vast concourse of mournereaud lamented 
with an honest and charitable indifference towll his 
= oe pees Renee : oe 
we hold for death. ‘ Lonely grave’ seems tomue'very 
amfuch likea grim sarcasniy‘as “applied'to the daily | 
workers inand about our great cities. Theenme 
— heaps a patna and a 
when .app to the resting-places © great men. 
of the past, who have “mdeed gone to a ‘iontly 
grave.’” 

“ But not forgotten.” 

** We ought not to forgébin death those whont we 
slighted in life. It seems to me"to be the estiny 
of the great to die like slaves or @ogs. “Was not 
Edward III.’s a miserable death, alone and neg- 
lected ? Hannibal was buried like an outcast. 
Napoleon, that grim god of war and power, was left 
to find rest for his ashes on a lonely, isolated rock, 
Who was there to defend Cromwell’s execrated 
grave when his bones were taken out by the people 
and hung upon a gibbet amidst the jeers of the 
rabble? Will not your merest servant die more 
cared for than England’s greatest bard, Byron ?” 

‘** Lamb, and others too, seemed to think he was 
the reverse of the greatest. Lamb, in one of his 
letters, speaks of him as ‘ great in his little way.’”’ 

“Charles Lamb was either a snob or a cad,” an- 
swered Lord Herbert, warmly. ‘I should be in- 
clined to think he was a literary. snob. No one but 
a cad would have intimated that Byron, instead of 
being a man, was a‘ petty portion of low passion 
worked up into a permanent form of humanity,’ and 
I believe that was his expression. However, this is 
all foreign to the grave matters in hand.” . 

**Tt is also foreign to human nature to be always 
in a state of melancholy,” said Lord Arthur, trying 
to shake off his own depression a little. 

Bat this was no time to hope for decrease of sor- 
row, with that ghostly burden on board the *‘ Alma,” 
and the silent, desolate home to which he was 
rapidly returning almost looming in the distance. 

Who was there to greet him on our hospitable 
shores? None, save his uncle Moonlake, and it was 
with feelings akin to dread that he contemplated the 
white walls of Marine Villa glistening under the 
morning sun when the schooner dropped her anchor 
under the shadow of the towering cliffs of Sefton- 
by-the-Sea. 

Distinctly outlined on the winding path that 
wound its way across the summit of those cliffs 
were three orfour figures. Arthurasked the captain 
for his glass, through which he scanned them. 

**My uncle,” he said, quietly, “‘a lady I do not 
know, and, I think, her ladyship’s brother Will. 
Lower the boat, Morgan, please—we will go ashore 
at once, and then await my instructions.” 

The “ Alma's’”’ pinnace was lowered and cushions 
placed for her ladyship in the stern sheets. Four 
of the yachtsmen stepped in and sat, with oars 
raised perpendicularly from the thwaris, man-of- 
war fashion, awaiting for thelady toembark. Only 
Arthur and his stepmother took seats in this boat, 
a second was being prepared for Lord Herbert and 
madame. 

The admiral had many years ago had a path cut 
from his grounds down to where the sea waves 
broke over the cliffs, so that there was no difficulty 
or danger in landing here. 

When the countess took her seat in the boat she 
glanced up at the summit of the cliff and became 
aware of some demonstration that was being shown 
her by persons on its glaring heights. Handker- 







She felt a little glad heart-glow then. Surely this 
was something like a welcome back to the old home, 

Then she wondered so much whether the admiral 
was the kind-hearted, simple-mannered gentleman 
he had been described. Though they had never met, 
she felt that she knew him. Suspense was soon over 
and certainty appeared. 

The little pinnace shot under the jutting foreland 
and grounded on the sandy beach at the foot of the 
clif path. Lord Arthur assisted his stepmother 
out of the boat and led herup the path. Midway 

the admiral; behind ‘himewere two other 


Ss. 

“ Ah, my lady,” said the bleiff 614 sailor, making 

a low bow, with his kat in bist di hand,“ in spite 
of the sorrow that brings m, you 
are welcome, very welcome)“ag’ brother can 
testify. I’vebeen wa or your 
yacht, that imve. She’s'‘here—iew likey poor, 
—er sister! Poor girl!” Bhewligentteman drow 
a silk handkerthief across hieeyes,and turned a sad 
face towards Arthur. “ Abou gracelessdog, come 
here, sir. ‘Tell. me that oe ae yourself 
for ur ‘poor old: sollonz. ‘Poor boy, 


the | poor Artie, « ‘waste emgel Who Weft :yon in my 


-Arthur’sgbem@er body. “ Bear upjtyou'miglit have 
4had.a gredter trouble than this. Why, ‘bless my 
there’s lord Herbert!” 

‘the ‘admiral advanesd to “meet Lord 
‘Herbert:and madame, Anne had'thrown herself into 


arms. 

“Oh, Will, my darling Will !” #he cried, breaking 
@own now all at once. 

* Anne, don’t take on ‘so now. Took up, here's 

, my wife.” 

The countess choked back a#econd convulsive 
sob;‘and turned her°tearful face*towarils Kate, who 
was leaning heavily on her‘husband’s shoulder. 

“ anne, my poor , thank Heaven you are 

us again in this‘hour of afilietion.” 

“Oh, Kate, 1 wish I na. 

Andaifresh bursta tears'told brieflyaud eloquently 
thesad story of her unhappy life when amidst luxury 
and plenty; and what a grim, mocking phantom 
her title seemed now in comparison with the sweet- 
ness of her simple name, uttered as it was with such 
loving lips, Cheap would be the price, could the 
title and fortune of the widowed Countess of Dalyell 
buy back the position, in all its rural simplicity 
and peaceful happiness, of Fair Anue of Cly. 








CHAPTER XXIV. ® 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises: and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits. 
Shakespeare. 

WueEn the ladies had been escorted inside the 
house, Will, his wife, and the countess were left to 
themselves, while Arthur and his friend conferred 
together as to the best means of removing the body 
of the earl. 

“ Get your men,” said the admiral, *‘ to convey it in 
@ boat to the'shore; I will send a closed carriage to 
wait for it on the beach of the fishing village. It 
can then be conveyed straightway to the Hyde, and, 
Artie, my boy, take an old man’s advice—have it 
done quietly, and you and my Lord Herbert can 
follow. Leave the countess, until she can follow 
without fear of a scene, at the Hyde. What do you 
say, madame ?” 

“I think your advice, Sir Francis, is excellent,” 
said Madame Marville. ‘ Her ladyship’s nerves are 
very much shattered.” 

Lord Herbert was of the same opinion, and so the 
matter was settled. The body of the earl was con- 
veyed to the little fisher village, placed in a closed 
carriage, and under the charge of his Jate lord- 
ship’s valet, Sir Francis Moonlake’s groom and 
coachman, was conveyed to the Hyde. 

Lord Arthur and his friend were to have an early 
lunch and then start, the countess remained 
with Kate Darian ; so the gentlemen lunched alone, 
joined by Will, whom the admiral had sent for. He 
looked a splendid fellow now—a modern and some- 
what refined Colossus, his very simplicity of dress, 
manner, and speech giving him a nataral grace that 
was singularly attractive. ; 

Lord Herbert'took an immense fancy to him—be- 
cause, perhaps, he was Lady Anne’s brother. 
Arthur thought him a splendid fellow, and con- 
sidered that his being without a pedigree, “ blue 
blood, and ten thousand @ yeur‘an accident of birth 
to be deplored. 

“T hope, my lord,” said Will, simply, “that you 
do not entirely suspect my poor cousin Sidney, 
though circumstances are black against him. 

“ My dear Mr. Darian,” answered Lord Arthar, “to 
prove to you how fully I am convinced of his inuo- 
cence, I will show you a written statement I inten 
‘o forward at once to the inspector in charge of the 





chiefs were being waved, and she fancied a stalwart 
man was frantically whirling his kat around him. 





case.” " ; 
“‘Phank you, my lord, for those words. I couldn Li 
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pear to feel that he was believed guilty of such a° 


* hat.”’ 

oo Teut cousin, Mr. Darian, from the day he left 
me was my constant companion. I seemed to know 
his moods, and I understood his ‘temper. With 
evidence against him ten times as black as it is, I 
would believe him to be innocent were ho to say 
that he was innocent, and he did say so to me, and 
| will set in motion the whole machinery of the law 
to prove his innocence.” , 

Will impulsively grasped Lord Arthur’s hand. 

“Heaven bless you, my lord, for that!’’ he said. 
“ Poor Sidney! itis a bad beginning for him.” 

“There is an old adage,’ said Lord Herbert, 
“Mr. Darian, and, I.think, a.true.one: ‘Bad be- 
ginnings make endings.” — 

Lunch was announced.at this juncture, and the 
gentlemen sat down to it in moody silence. When 
it was over and Lord Arthur ready to depart ho 
sent a message to the countess. He would not go 
without seeing her, he said, It would seem a 
slight. 

“Dear Lady Anne,” he said, tenderly. She 
had sent for him to join her in an ante-room. 
“[ would like you to know the arrangements we 
have made, and hope they will meet your views. If 
nt, tell me; and also name any request you may 
have to make.” 

He then briefly told her how they had arranged 
matters. 

Lady Dalyell listened attentively, and then 
gianced at him meditatively. He-seemed such a 
wan now in his quiet, sober way. 

“My dear Arthur, [ leave all to you. Remember, 
you are master now. Perhaps when my duties 
cease as a Wifeit will be found that I have no claim 
upon the family.” 

“My lady——” 

“Nay, we will not discuss it now, Arthur. Tell 
me when you think I should follow you—to-morrow, 
shall 1?” 

“As you may please. There is nohurry fora day 
or tivo.” 

“My place is there until all is over.” 

“It was only for your sake I spoke, dear lady, and 
the Hyde will be gloomy, and you are sad enough 
now.” 

Lord Arthur bowed, kissed her hand, and with- 
drew, and Lady Anne returned to Kate Darian. 
She had indeed altered. Her face was delicately 


pale, with just a pink flush permanently upon it; 
Her eyes were brilliant and full of fire; her voice 
had softened and sweetened, as had her whole de- 


meanour, What a solace it was for Anne to be 
once moreamongst those she loved while the great 
trouble was still upon her. 

What a picture it was to see her and Will together, 
always gentle and loving. They seemed to have no 
separate wishes, no separate thoughts, and then, 
too, how she had made herself almost adored as a 
superior being by the lordly old admiral. 

“She is my little fairy, my lady,” ho had said 
when Herbert and the marquis ‘were gone, “and 
nobody knows how much I miss her voice and music 
when she is away; but when Master Will doesn’t 
come here I go to him. And if I don’t go they 
fetch me. So you see, my ‘lady, Providence has 
sent a blessing on an old salt in his decay after all. 
Eh, rs I hear Tanner? Yes, Now, sir, pray what 
is it P” 

“ Mr. Darian’s carriage, Sir Francis, is waiting,” 
said the demure ‘l'anner, who alone, sphinx-like, re- 
mained unaltered, unchanged. 

“Let it wait, sir. And, pray, who told the car- 
riage to wait ?” 

“T ordered it, Sir Francis,” laughed Will, ‘to 
drive the ladies hoine.”” 

“Very good, very good. Now, Tanner, hang you, 
what d’ye see to stare at ? You’vegot your orders ; 
go below, sir.” 

Tanner saluted with as much gravity as if he had 
been on the quarter-deck of a fifty-gun frigate, and 
retired below, 

“Sir Francis,” said Will, when the ladies were 
teady to go, “if you would honour me in the even- 
lng, just for a——” 

“Eh? you sly dog, you! Ha! ha! some of that 
cask,eh, andacigar? Ay, ay, I'll be down upon 
you. Hang it, sir, what a lovely creature! Your 
sister is heavenly, and to think thathe—ugh! Ah! 

ere she is.” 

_Will Darian’s house was not far from Marine 
Villa, but Kate had not yet recovered sufficient use 
of her limbs to walk even that distance, so that 
driving was @ necessity. 

The house was a pretty one of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture, standing on an eminence, with well-laid-out 
and thickly wooded garden ground running round 
it and sloping down to a grand circle of pasture and 
meadow land. There was a plantation beyond and 
farther on still there was uncultivated land, on which 
tows of pretty little cottages for labourers were al- 
ready in course of construction. 

Will had some splendid paddocks. His love of 

rseflesh would never die while he lived, and he 





wiscly intended to: make it a profit as well as a 
pleasure. 

“Tf I don’t tarn out some of ‘the purest blood— 
racing blood, that is—in these paddocks,” he had 
said, ‘‘to be found in all England write. me down a 
bumpkin, and I'll say I don’t know a wooden horse 
from an elephant. Why, who could do it better, I 
should like to know ?” 

Kate had already learned that ‘‘I should like to 
know” wasiconclusive on all,matters, soonlysmiled 
@ response. 

The honse, called the Cedars—as an exception to 
the rule, appropriately named, for he had a splendil 
double avenue of them leading to the house—was 
well and handsomely furnished. 

Will had shown his good s2nsa in baying up 
some fine antique furniture belonging to a broken- 
down gentleman, and so avoided that irksome and 
detestable appearance of newness that the appoint- 
ments of some houses possess. 

At any other time Anno could not have failed to 
bo charmed with the entertainment. As it was a 
glow of pride and pleasure cam3 apon her. She was 
glad to see her brother making such social progress. 
It spoke well of a vast moral improvement in him 
and left its moral influence upon the education of 
the family. 

Kate too was such a perfect little lady in herown 
house. ‘There was none of the sensitive peculiarities 
of the upstart nor the superciliousness of the worldly 
genteel in her. She soon made her submission to 
Will, and had she not had that her own good taste 
‘and good sense would have'made her assumo a 
wifely obedience, which is too noble and refined a 
trait to ever sit ill on a woman. 

Will had, when Anne first arrived, privately des- 
patched a messenger for Mrs. Darian. He did not 
inform his sister of this until he expected his mother 
would arrive. The countess thanked him, but in 
her weary way wondered whether it would not have 
been better had thoy not mot just yet. 

What could a meeting be at such a time but a 
scene? Poor, placid Mrs. Darian with her heart 
full of sorrow.for her daughter, but bleeding its 
very life away for her loved Sidney, whose dreadful 
position only made him all the more to her. Of 
course there were tears shed on both sides, a long, 
long talk over the past and the possible future, and 
then mother and daughter parted. 

They had little opportunity to meet again until 
after the funeral of the late earl. He was buried 
by the side of his first wife in the cathedral church 
at Whitburt ; followed by few mourners, lamented 
by fewer still, Living, he had been almost shunned 
by tho gentle and hated by the poor, and death left 
their feelings unchanged. 

Strangely enough, a3 soon as tho funeral was over 
an astonishing number of distant relatives cropped 
up and put in an appearance at the Hyde to hear 
the will read. 

Admiral Moonlake was there; not because he ex- 
pected or wished for anything, but “to sve that 
fragile, lovely girl righted,” as he said, and that 
there were “no legal, shuffling tricks.”’ 

To the right and a little in ths rear of the countess 
sat Mrs. Darian, on her left Sir Francis, with both 
hands clasped over the knob of a big stick, his cheeks 
puffed out and his eyes glowering threatingly upon 
the motley group of poor relatives and depandents. 

The earl’s solicitor had arrived, a gentleman of 
considerable standing. He was seated by the side of 
Lord Arthur. 

It was very soon known that the late earl had 
made no new will since his first wife's death. 

‘There was @ codicil executed two months before 
his second marriage simply affecting the executors 
and one or twodependents. The will was sworn 
under three hundred thousand pounds, 

When the preamble was got through the sub- 
stance was that the whole of the entail, property, 
title, together with his yacht ‘‘Alma,” family 
jewels, his own jewellery, etc., would go direct to 
his son and all immediate successive heads of the 
family. 

There was a splendid provision for his first wife, 
to be disposed of at willat her death, which of course 
now fell unconditionally to Arthur. 

There was a handsom: legacy for his executors, of 
whom Lord Herbert was one, and who came in for 
the lion’s share, a few small bequests to old servants 
and dependents, a few smaller ones to a few re- 
lations, 5,000/. to the church of which he was one 
of tne patrons, and other but minor charities. His 
richer relations came in for handsome gifts, and the 
whole of the residue was to begiven his sole heir, 
Arthur Morrington Cuthbert. 

Then came the codicil. Therein he bequeathed 
Lord Herbert Montmorris, Marquis of Vyneden, in 
addition to aforesaid legacies as executor, his own 
racing yacht, “ Aphelia,”’ schooner, of handred and 
fifteen tons burden and fittings, and to Admiral Sir 
Francis Moonlake, K.G.B., of Marine Villa, Sefton- 
by-the-Sea, all the jowellery which had belonged 
to his sister (the late Countess of Dalyell) before 
her marriage. 





A glow of pleasure lit up the admiral’s face. How 
much would he prize tiioze relics of his lost sister ! 
_A dead silanee fellou the company when the soli- 
citor had finished reading, and all eyes were turned 
towards Lady Dalyell, who, pale and calm, looked 
magnificently imperial in her widow’s weeds. Arthur 
turned his head away, as the solicitor moistening 
his lips with a sip of water, stood up and spoke 
clearly and distinctly to this effect : 

“* My lady, I, as everyoneelse here must, feel that 
hadthe late earl have foreseen that his end was so 
near, Would have set.aside this will in favour of w 
new one, in which, no doubt, proper consideration 
would have been paid to you. But his lamentable 
and untimely end while in the full enjoyment of 
life and health frustrated it. This will, in default 
of any other, as the last sworn, holds good and must 
unquestionably be obeyed. Under these circum- 
stances, my lady, beyond the three thousand a year 
he settled on youin my presence provious to your 
marriage, and which you ean dispose of at will at 
your death, thoreis nothing. But no doubt his lord- 
ship here will make amends and do something of 
what his father would have done had he lived 
longer.” 

Lady Anne rose with queenly grace, thanked the 
gentlemen very sweetly, and, bowing to the assem- 
bled company, left the room. 

When, however, the Hyde was clear of its visitors 
save the solicitor and the admiral, Lord Arthur 
sent for his stepmother and begged that she would 
allow him and the solicitor to have an interview 
with her. The request was willing!y accorded, and, 
together with Sir l'rancis, they repaired to her lady- 
ship’s boudoir. 

Lord Arthur then, expressing his most sincere re- 
gret for the painful position the tragedy had put 
her in, trusted that she would accept the Hyde as 
her own residence for life, and permit him to make 
the three thousand a year ten thousand. 

“My dear Arthur,” she answered, with a gravo 
smile, “had all that was left your dear mother been 
left to me [ should not reside at the Hyde. I have 
already made my plans before this day. [ am alone 
now, I can be neither companion nor guide to you, 
my age will not allow it. To-day we part to meet 
only as friends in future, and, even at the expense 
of becoming Dowager Countess of Dalyell, I trust 
soon to see you married and settled. For myself I 
shall find my only happiness with my parents. I 
may build a place for myself adjoining this, and 
as tothe money, the three thousand a year your 
father made over to mois ample—more than I want, 
a3 much as I care to have.” 

Lord Arthur looked sadly disappointed. 

“Under any circumstances you shall accept the 
town house at Kensington, which was built for my 
mother, and take your own horses ani carriages, 
and anything you may fancy. If you refuse me this 
I will dispute the will and throw the whole affair in 
Chancery.” 

* Well, a wilful boy must have his way. Thank 
you, Arthur. To please you [ will accept your last- 
mentioned offer.” 

“Thank you, dear Lady Anne.” 

* Quite right,” growled the admiral. “ Come, 
sir, you, a3 a solicitor, can settle the affair at once. 
Have it settled off-hand.” 

And off-hand it was settled, as far asit was com. 
patible with legal rules and rodom sutade. 

While the late earl’s affairs were being arranged 
Lady Anne took up her residence with Will and his 
wife. 

Two days after the reading of the eari’s will the 
following telegram arrived, addressed to Mr. Will 
Darian : 

“The prisoner Sidney Cardiff will arrive in 
London this evening and be conveyed to Newgate, 
Other suspected person not yet found.” 

‘ “ Motier must not see this,” said Will, sorrow- 
ully. 

“No,” assented the widowod countess, ‘“ But 
you had better communicate with Arthur.’ 

That Will promised to do, or ride over and sea 
him. Thoy must continue their efforts to freo Sid- 
ney at all cost. Will rode over to the Hydo, and 
showed the telegram to Lord Arthur. He read it 
with astonishment. 

“T did not delay in sending the full particulars 
concerning the person I suspect,” he said, quickly. 
“T can well understand that poor Sid will not be 
given up until his innocence is established.” 

* What can we do ?” 

** Nothing, unless wo can postpone tho cxamina- 
tion for a time.” 

* Shall I go to London, my lord ?”” 

“ What good can you do there? None. No, if it 
come to the worst, I will return to Athens, and 
help the detectives to hunt down the woman I feel 
sure murdered the earl.” 

“Tnank you, my lord, you are very good. It 
would be a dreadful thing for poor, ‘nnozent Sid to 
suffer such an ignominious death for the crime of 
another.” 

“ He shall not suffer,” said the young earl, ro- 
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solutely, and then ym ey the necessity of start- 
ing for London to-morrow, he strolled part of the 
way back with Will Darian, leaving him more hope- 
ful and reassured that the mystery would bo cleared 
up soon. é 

His lordship said more than he secretly believed 
then, but he said itwith a good purpose. Histhoughts 
were dull and gloomy as he strolled back to the 
great, solemn ancestral home, so desolate to him now 
with no one but Lord Herbert with him. 

They rode out in the afternoon, and towards 
evening continued work they had long been engaged 
in, collecting together the effects and correspondence 
of the late earl, until a servant disturbed them. 

“A mounted messenger, sir, brought this tele- 

ram.” 

? he young earl tore open the envelope, read the 
message, and turning with a burning flush on his 
face, ordered his saddle-horse to be brought to the 
door at once. 

(To be continued.) 











EXPECTATIONS. 
—_——_ @—_—_—_— 
CHAPTER III. 

JoureTtTe halted abruptly in her flying approach 
to the baronet, transfixed by the terrible words 
which he had hurled at her, aud utterly aghast at his 
furious appearance. 

“Mark!” she again cried out, in a wild, in- 
credulous appeal. “Mark, what have I done ?” 

Sir Mark T'rebasil drew away from her, his eyes 
blazing with scorn and fury. 

He was a grand and noble-looking man, with a 
tall figure, broad shoulders and a kingly presence, 
He had fair hair, keen, stern blue eyes and a haughty 
visage, the whole forming a countenance distiu- 
guished for ils manly beauty, yet now his face was 
livid with his jealous rage, and lis passionate temper 
sevmed to have slipped from his control as a hound 
slipsits leash. 

Joliette was appalled. 

Her appeal seemed only to add to Sir Mark’s 
anger. 

“ You ask that ?” he exclaimed. “ You ask what 
you have done—you who have that man’s kisses still 
on your lips ?” 

Joliette'’s white face flushed with a sudden scarlet 
stain. 

* Adrian is my relative—a brother—— 

Sir Mark Trebasil sueered. 

Adrian Rossitur’s handsome, boyish face redden ed 
to the temples. He stepped forward, exclaiming : 

“ Joliette, Sir Mark ‘Trebasil has insulted both you 
and me most grossly. Let me take you home. I 
will settle with him afterward.” 

** Pray don’t defer any settlement you may wish 
to make, Mr. Rossitur,” sneered the baronet. “I am 
quite at your disposal at this moment.” 

Rossitur made an impetuous movement towards 
Sir Mark, who assumed an attitude of self-defence. 
With a quick cry, Joliette rushed between the two 
men, but it was to Rossitur that she now made an 


appeal. 
“Go away, Adrian,” she exclaimed. “ Leave me 
with him butafew moments. I will explain——’” 


“What!” cried Rossitur. ‘You will humble 
yourself to this man, after the deadly insult he be- 
stowed upon you. I will not leave you. Your very 
self-respect demands your immediate withdrawal 
from his presence.” 

The girl looked from one to the other of the 
two men, seeming helpless as a wreck between wind 
andwave. Fartherappeal to Sir Mark seemed use- 
less. She turned again to Rossitur. 

“ Adrian, dear Adrian,” she pleaded, in a low voice, 
but not too low to reach Sir Mark’s jealous ears, 
* please leave me with him fora few moments, Go, 
Adrian, if indeed you love me, as you say——” 

Rossitur made no farther demur. Perhaps the 
anguish in those big eyes, or the wild beseeching in 
the small white face warned him that this was no 
time to hearken to the whisperings of pride. Be 
that as it may, he raised his hat silently, and walked 
away out of ear-shot. 

‘You see,” said Sir Mark Trebasil, with a mock- 
ing sneer. “He loves you as he says,” 

‘He loves me as a brother, Mark. Surely you 
eannot be angry with such affection. He lived in 
Munich with his mother in the same house with 
us for several years during my childhood, and we 
were always together. He was the heir to a large 
fortune, and his mother and he lived in state on the 
first floor, and we lived up under the roof; but 
Adrian was my frieud, my boyish champion, my 
playfellow, my brother. And, later, after Adrian’s 
mother died, he spent a year with us, and papa 
taught him Greek and Latin. After he went away 
he used to write me letters. We have always kept 
up a correspondence, by papa’s express permission. 





You see, Mark, that Adrian and I are truly as brother 
and sister.” 

“ Yes, I see,” and the baronet’s lipscurled. ‘You 
have never told me before of this childish intimacy, 
nor of the correspondence between you and him. 
You can be reticent, it seems, and I thought you the 
incarnation of truth and guilelessness.” 

“T never thought to mention it——” 

“You have a convenient memory. Only last night 
your stepmother told me that it had been your 
father’s cherished wish to see you married to this 
Rossitur. Had I not appeared upon the scene this 
summer you would have married him. I believed 
that you loved me! I believed that I had found 
upon this Tyrolean mountain-side a woman unmarred 
by the faults of fashionable vomen—a woman who 
was pure and true as the nature around her.” 

“Mark, your words stab mecruelly! Have I not 
proved that I love you more than all the world ? 
Am I not your wife, your lawfully-wedded wife?” 
demanded Joliette, drawing a little nearer to him, 

‘*My wife! Yes, you are that!’’ said the baronet, 
bitterly. “I cannot deny that, in a moment of 
madness, lured by your wonderful beauty, beguiled 
by your seeming innocence, I made you my wife! 
What fatality should have sent your stepmother to 
Munich on that shopping expedition a month ago, 
taking you with her, Fanteas see. But she went— 
I followed. Opportunity was afforded us to get 
married privately in the English church, unknown 
to your stepmother or to anyone besides the clergy- 
mw and three or four humble witnesses, and we im- 
provedit. We have lived through our brief romance. 
The glamour of possession is over. You are my 
wife, and I tind you with another man’s arm around 
your waist——” 

“IT have explained all that, Mark,’’ said Joliette, 
pleadingly. ‘* Musi I humble myself to you in vain? 
A‘rian loves me only as a sister. Let me tell him 
that Lam your wife, and see how he will rejoice in 
our happiness. We have been married a month, and 
it is time to declare our marriage. I came here to 
tell you this to-night. My stepmother has leased 
the house and is going to England with her little 
son, She has asked me what I intend to do. I 
could not tell her without first consulting you. What 
am I to do, Mark?” 

The baronet’s stern features did not relax. The 
demon of jealousy held full possession of him still. 
He answered, coldly: 

“ What are your future movements to me? Do 
you think that I will come forward and claim a wife 
whose heart belongs to another man ?” 

** Mark—I do not understand——” 

Joliette’s eyes dilated with sudden terror. 

“The matter is simple enougb,”’ said the baronet. 
“Our marriage has been kept secret for a few weeks 
for reasons that seem to me now to be miserably 
inadequate. I am too old for such weak romance, 
aud yet I had pictured to myself the pleasure I would 
have in taking home to Waldgrave Castle a fair 
young bride, whose very existence should be a secret 
to my kinsfolk until they should behold her, A 
foolish fancy—I see it now; but the flimsy romance 
is over.” 

“Do not be so hard and bitter,” pleaded Joliette, 
frightened at the mighty passion that flamed in the 
baronet’s eyes. and made livid his complexion. 
“ You are makiug us both miserable for nothing. I 
love you, Mark, my husband——” 

“Do not let me hear that name again from your 
lips,” said Sir Mark, violently. ‘Ihave been tricked 
and deceived, I will never own you as my wife— 
never! No man shall ever say that he has kissed 
the lips of my acknowledged wife. I heard you 
appeal to Rossitur’s love just now. Go to him, de- 
ceiver that you are. Goto him, for I am done with 
you for ever!” 

Joliette’s face grew whiter still, but the wild look 
of appeal in her dusky eyes gave place to a flash of 
fiery indignation. 

“I will never forgive you for these insults!” she 
cried, in a passionate voice. “Isee how itis. You 
are tired already of your humble and portionless bride, 
and you seize eagerly upon any pretext to be rid of 
me, I will never own youas my husband, I wiil 
never forgive you for your cruel, wicked insults— 
never, never! And I hate you, Sir Mark Trebasil, 
I hate you !” 

She flashed upon him a stormy glance that amazed 
him, then turned and fled swiftly aloug the wood 
path. 

Sir Mark stared after her, and saw that she was 
presently joined by Rossitur, and that she walked on 
with him, at a quick, impetuous gait, in the direction 
of her home. 


“ She loves him,” 


muttered the baronet, guawing 


his moustached lip savagely. “ Did she depair of 
winning him, aud so accept me for my wealth and 
position as a dernier ressort? And has he now 
avowed himself her suitor? Does she wish herself 








free that she might be able to marry him? They 
are suited to each other in poiutof age. He is frank 
and pleasant, while I am irritable, passionate, 
jealous and exacting. She must love him, in spite of 
all that she has said to the contrary. I have been 
deceived from first to last.” 

Woile Sir Mark thus tortured himself, Joliette was 
pursuing her way homewards, attended by her 
kindly foster-brother, as Rossitur might justly have 
been termed. Her flushed cheeks and flashing eyes 
betrayed her intense excitement and anger, and 
Rossitur walked on with her a little distance with- 
out venturing to address to her one of the many 
questions that came thronging to his lips. 

“ Joliette,” he said, at last, gently, “ I willsee you 
safely home, and then return and find Sir Mark, Ho 
shall discover that you are no friendless orpliau girl 
whom he can safely insult. As your relative, I shall 
demand that he offer you an humble apology, or 
render satisfaction —— 

Joliette uttered a low cry, and clung to Rossitur’s 
arm in quick alarm. 

“ Oh, no, no,” she cried, “ You must not say one 
word to him, Adrian—not one word. You must not 
fight him. Promise me that you will avoid an en- 
counter with him.” 

“Do you then love him so much, Joliette ?”” 

“ No, I think I hate him—I am sure I hate him— 
but vou must have no hostile meeting with him. It 
is all over between him and me,” and Jolictte 
caught her breath in a sudden sob, “I-shall not 
see him again. You will not seek to meet him ?” 

Rossitur hesitated. It seemed to him that, as the 
only male relative of Joliette, it beloved him to call 
Sir Mark Trebasil to account for his cruel insult to 
her, and he said so, but the girl’s pleadings finally 
provailed upon him to yield her the promise she re- 
quired. 

“ And now there is nothing to prevent your re- 
turn with me to England,” said Rossitur, “ Will 
you accept the home which Mrs. Faulkuer has 
offered you at Blair Abbey ?” 

“Yes,” said Joliette. “You intend to go to 
Munich to-morrow to meet Mrs. Faulk ner’s maid. 
Take me with you, Adrian, The pastor’s sister is 
to journey to Muuich to-morrow also, I can go in 
her charge, and she will transfer me to the care of 
Mrs, Faulkner’s serving-woman. I cannot stay here 
another day. Since I am to go, the sooner I go the 
better.” 

She spoke with a feverish energy that told of her 
inward excitément and despair. 

“You are right,” said Rossitur, after a moment's 
thought. “I see that you desire to avoid another 
meeting with Sir Mark, That is well. You shall 
go home and pack your effects, while I go to the 
pastor’s house. I will come to you in the course of 
un hour, and let you know if the pastor’s sister will 
chaperone you as far as Manich.” 

Rossitur according accompanied Joliette to her 
home, and they paused a moment in front of the 
house to exchange a few farther sentences, 

The early evening was falling, and Joliette came 
like a spirit through the gloaming, mounted the out- 
side stair of the house, and hurried along the 
verandah. Mrs. Stair, querulous and discontented, 
was sitting there in an arm-chair, wrapped in a 
thick black shawl. She stopped the girl, exclaiming, 
fretfully : 

“Where have you been all this time, Joliette? 
You do have the strangest ways. Little Augustus 
refused to go to bed until you came, and I had to 
rock him to sleep myself, Was that Adrian you 
parted with at the gate? Why didn’t he come 
in?” 

“He has an errand in the village. He has some- 
thing to say to you, and will be here in an hour 
hence.” 

“Ah! Then he has declared himself, has he?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stair, in a tone of satisfaction, “ He 
is coming to ask my consent to your marriage with 
him. It wasthe cherished dream of your poor father 
that youshould marry Adrian Rossitur, and now that 
dream is coming true. You’ve done well for your- 
self—Adrian is rich, of a fine old family, and can 
place you in an enviable position. To be sure, Sir 
Mark Trebasil is a great deal richer, and would be 
an infinitely better match, considered from a worldly 
point of view, but Adrian is better suited to you. Do 
you know, Joliette, I fancied at one time tha: you 
loved Sir Mark Trebasil ?” : 

“IfI ever loved Sir Mark,” said Joliette, bit- 
terly, “I am bravely over it, Do not speak his 
name to me again, please. I wish I had never seen 
him !” 

Without waiting for farther questioning, she 
moved wearily to her room and shut herself withio 
it. ; 
Her latest words kad had another auditor beside 
Mrs. Stair. ; 

Sir Mark Trebasil, hot and fierce of temper, swift 
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and terrible in his anger, jealous and exacting, yet 
ossessed an essentially grand and noble nature. 

Repenting ga of his harshness and cruelty to 
his young wife, he had followed her home and had 
come up the lawn by a by-path unseen and had arrived 
atthe foot of the outer staircase of the dwelling when 
Joliette’s words, clear, cold and bitter, smote upon 
his hearing. 

He halted a few moments, growing paler and sterner 
with every moment, and then came up the stairs very 
quietly, presenting himself before Mrs, Stair, who 
had sunk back in herchair, absorbed in happy dreams 
of her own future importance as a close connexion of 
tho Rossiturs of Rossitur Manor, 

“ Good-evening, Sir Mark,” she said, arousing her- 
self witha start. ‘Take a seat, please. Is not this 
a lovely evening for star-gazing ? I was just think- 
ing that very soon life for me on this Tyrolean 
mountain-side will be past for ever. Iam to go to 
England in a fortnight.” 

The baronet seated himself upon the broad 
balcony-railing, and made some polite response after 
a mechanical fashion. 

“T have lived here several years,’’ continued Mrs, 
Stair. “My boy was born here; my husband died 
here. I shall come back, at long intervals perhaps, 
to visit my husband’s grave, but I desire to bring 
up my son in my own country and among my 
own people. Ihave been troubled about Joliette’s 
future, she having no income of her own, and my 
means being limited, but she is now to be happily 
provided for.” 

“In what way ?” asked Sir Mark. 

“By marriage, of course. I told you, did I not, 
that it was one of my husband’s dreams to marry 
his daughter to Adrian Rossitur. That dream is 
likely to come true. Joliette has confessed to me 
to-night that she loves Adrian, aud that he is about 
to speak to me in regard to his marriage with her.” 

Mrs. Stair perhaps believed what she was saying. 
She had certainly understood that Joliette and 
Adrian Rossitur were betrothed lovers. 

Sir Mark sat rigid as a statue. The moon had 
risen, and in its pale light Mrs. Stair noticed that 
his countenance was set and strange, and that his 
lips were compressed tightly as if to keep back the 
words that sought egress through them, The lady's 
instant conviction was that Sir Mark was Joliette’s 
disappointed lover. 

“I hoped at one time,” she remarked, not very 
delicately, but with a desire to comfort him, “that 
Joliette and you would like each other, Sir Mark, 
but after all you are scarcely suited in point of age 
to Joliette, while she and Adrian will be well-mated. 
They love each other very dearly. I think Joliette 
despaired of winning him, and has been of late ina 
mood to accept any one who might offer himself as 
her suitor, If she has seemed to encourage your 
attentions, Sir Mark, it was only through girlish 
pique at Rossitur, and in that mood she might even 
have married you. Be thankful that matters did not 
proceed so far between you and her—that she did 
not marry you in a moment of pique against Ros- 
situr, to wake later and find that her heart belonged 
to hita and not to you.” 

Sir Mark averted his face, and bent his gaze down 
into the valley, where lights were twinkling like fire- 
flies in the gathering gloom, Mrs. Stair could not 
read his countenance, although she leaned forward 
endeavouring todo so. A new idea came to her. 

“T fancied there was something constrained in 
Joliette’s manner when she told me how she loved 
Adrian,” she remarked, fluently. “Even while she 
owned to me that she adored Rossitur, there seemed 
some drawback upon her joy, as if she felt herself 
hampered by some promise given to another. Can 
itbe that Joliette has engaged herself to you, Sir 
Mark, while she loves Adrian? If so, surely you 
will release her from her promise? You would not 
wish an unwilling, loveless bride, whose every 
thought is of another? You would not wish Joliette 
bound to you when her heart thrills at Rossitur’s 
step, when the sound of his voice is her dearest 
music, when she dreams of him sleeping and waking, 
when his caresses——” 

Sir Mark rose abruptly and turned upon the ob- 
tuse, maundering woman a face that was absolutely 
Savage. 

“No,” he said, “I would have no such wife as 
that. You are right. I shall never see Miss Stair 
again, Please tell her so for me. Permit me to bid 
you farewell. I shall start for Italy to-morrow.” 

He took his departure, hurrying down the stair. 

“Well, he is easily disposed of,” said Mrs. Stair 
to herself, as she watched his grand figure striding 
8wiftly across the lawn, “and Joliette is a lucky 
girl, I must say, to be rid of him so easily, She has 
flirted with him outrageously and encouraged his 
pcntlons, until even I thought she meant to marry 

im. She will not be troubled with his reproachies, 
ace he does not mean to see her again.’ 





Sir Mark gained the shadow of the pine wood, and 
halted there, watching the house in which Joliette 
lived. His remorse was swallowed up in jealous 
rage. His soul writhed in an awful despair, for 
with all his great, fierce, generous soul he loved the 
young wife whom he had so cruelly misjudged and 
wronged, 

He had a strange longing to see her again, and he 
waited in the hope that she would come out upon the 
verandah. 

Presently he saw Adrian Rossitur approach the 
house by the path leading up from the village, saw 
him ascend to the verandah, and a little later a door 
opened and in the light that streamed out he belield 
Joliette as she came forward and greeted Rossitur 
with outstretched hand. He continued to watch, his 
breath coming quick and fast, his eyes flaming. A 
little later Mrs. Stair disappeared from the verandah, 
and for an hour Joliette and Adrian walked to and 
fro through the light and shadow, arm-in-arm. 
Sir Mark gnashed his teeth as he glared upon 
them. At last Joliette paused by the verandah rail- 
ing and covered her face with her hands. Sir Mark 
knew that she was weeping, but he had hardly 
arrived at this conclusion when he saw Adrian 
Rossitur approach her and draw her head ten- 
derly upon his shoulder, and put his arm around her 
waist. 

“ By Heaven!” muttered the baronet. “I could 
kill them both as they stand there! I heard her say 
that she hated me. They are mourning togeth er 
because she is not free to marry him! And I have 
made that woman my wife! Iam the impediment 
in the way of their marriage. I feel as if 1 must go 
mad !” 

With a groan he dashed into the wood. He spent 
the long night that followed in its gloomy recesses, 
wild with his anguish and despair. Ata late hour 
of the following morning, worn and white and 
haggard, he presented himself at the Stair dwelling 
and inquired for Miss Joliette. 

Mrs. Stair leaned over the railing of the upper 
verandah and called out, vivaciously : 

“ Joliette is gone, Sir Mark. She went away an 
hour ago.” 

* Where is she gone ?” 

“To England. She is under charge of the pastor’s 
sister as far as Munich. She will havea maid from 
that point.” 

“In whose charge is she making the journey ?” 

* Adrian’s, of course. Don’t ask me any more 
questions, Sir Mark. Joliette particularly requested 
me not to tell you where she is going. Adrian is her 
world now. She is going with him to a home where 
they can be near each other, and she begins a new 
life, she told me, when she arrives in England, 
The old life is dead to her for ever!” 

Sir Mark Trebasil walked away abruptly. 

“So ends my life’s romance!’’ he muttered, 
huskily. “I will never see Joliette again. She 
will not dare to marry Rossitur until she can procure 
a divorce from me, and that will be difficult, siuce it 
is she who has deserted me. Rossitur has too much 
pride, I think, to marry a divorced woman. If I am 
miserable, so are they! May my curse follow them 
wherever they go!” 

An hour later the baronet was on his way to 
Italy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tus valet Gannard glided swiftly to the door in 
response to the knock upon it, and opened it, giving 
admittance to a young gentleman, at sight of whom 
a sudden flash came into Mr. Vernon's sallow face, 
and a quick gleam shot from his black, glittering 
eyes. 

ite arose and came forward to greet his visitor 
with genuine welcome, whose sinister character was 
well concealed. 

For the stranger was Harold Park, the first stum- 
bling-block in Vernon’s path to success, the first ob- 
stacle in his way, the man whose utter destruction, 
body and soul, Vernon had just plotted with his 
valet, the man who would inherit the estates of Sir 
Mark Trebasil, should the baronet die childless, the 
man whose removal from his path Charles Vernon 
was determined to commence that very day. He 
welcomed him, therefore, as a spider welcomes 
the unwary fly who approaches the net spread for his 
entrapment—as the crouching tiger awaits the com- 
ing of his prey. 

Harold Park was a tall, thin young gentleman, 
with long fair hair, blue eyes and pale features, an 
artist by profession, poor and struggling, with dreams 
of great future success—of wealth and fame to be 
won by the might of hisown genius. He was warm- 
hearted, weak-willed, unsuspicious and trusting, 
and Charles Vernon exulted in the thought that the 
artist’s destruction would be comparatively easy. 

“ You are welcome, old boy,” said Vernon, with 
assumed heartiness. “I was just thinking of you.” 





He wheeled an arm-chair nearer the table, and the 
artist took possession of it, The sleek valet softly 
withdrew. 

“Thinking of me?” said Park, smiling. ‘ Well, 
were your thoughts flattering or otherwise ?” 

“TI have just been reading the morning paper,” 
said Vernon, flinging himself carelessly into a chair. 
“T was absolutely shocked to learn of the recent mor- 
tality in the Trebasil family. Odd, isn’t it? Two 
Trebasils carried off within a week or two of each 
other. The old adage that ‘ misfortunes never come 
singly’ seems to be verified in this case. But of 
course you cannot consider these two deaths as mis- 
fortunes,” 

“ And why not ?” asked Harold Park, in surprise. 
“Twas not personally acquainted with John Tre- 
basil nor with little Owen. ‘They were rich; I am 
a sort of poor relation; but I know that John was a 
noble young fellow, and his cousin, little Owen, was 
the only child of a widowed mother. I confess that 
when I saw the notices of their deaths in a morning 
paper I experienced a shock from which I have not 
yet recovered.” 

Vernon’s lip curled cynically. 

“You are disinterested,” he remarked. ‘Most 
people would rejoice in the ill-wind that blows so 
much good. Are you so unworldly as not to realize 
that you are now the heir prospective of Sir Mark 
Trebasil ?” 

The artist smiled. 

“You speak as if my prospect of succeeding to 
the ‘T'rebasil estates were of some value,” he said. 
“My dear Vernon, it is not worth arush. Sir Mark 
will outlive me by a score of years, He is only 
thirty years old, and is likely to marry any day. 
Waldgrave Castle will be filled with children of his 
own in good time, and I hope I may live to see the 
day. I dont want his wealth, but I do prize his 
friendship. He's one of the noblest men the sun 
ever shone on.” 

“One of the most relentless and unforgiving, you 
mean,” exclaimed Vernon. “ He is proud as Lucifer, 
fierce in his anger——”’ 

“But generous as the sun. [He is great in all his 
traits—virtues, as well as faults.” 

“ He will never marry,” said Vernon. “ He is too 
exacting to be ever suited witha wife. As to the 
probability that he will outlive you, that is worth 
little. We see strong men dying every day, by acci- 
dent, or by disease. He is not necessarily an excep- 
tion tothe rule, I corsider your prospects as deci- 
dedly worth congratulation.” 

“Don’t talk so lightly, Vernon, of the possibility 
of Sir Mark dying,” expostulated the artist. ‘Ido 
not envy him his wealth. He deserves it. All I 
long for is fame and fortune won by my own efforts. 
And these I believe that I shall achieve, It’s been 
dull work with me lately. I have been obliged to 
paint pot-boilers in order to buy bread, and my pay 
has been counted to me in shillings instead of 
guineas. We have just managed to keep the wolf 
from our door, and if Winnifred were not the most 
economical of women we might have starved.” 

“ Has it been so bad as that ?” asked Vernon. “ Are 
you really so poor ?” 

‘** Yes, really and truly,” answered the artist, sigh- 
ing. ‘I should have given up all hope months ago 
but for Winnifred. Vernon, my wife is an angel. 
She has comforted me and encouraged me through 
the darkest of our poverty, and never uttered oue 
complaint. I shall be glad to achieve success for 
her sake.” 

“She was used to poverty,” observed Vernon. 
‘‘She was a curate’s daughter, was she not ?”’ 

“ Yes, but a lady by birth, breeding and instinct 
—a lady with an inborn love for beautiful things, 
for luxury and an easy life, poor girl. She shall 
have them all some day. For her sake, a thousand 
fold more than for my own, I am glad that pro- 
sperity is beginning to dawn upon me. I came in 
for your sympathy, Veruon. A great good fortune 
is come to me.” 

“Has some one died and left your wife a 
legacy ?” 

“ Better than that. This morning, when we were 
at breakfast, the postman brought me a letter from 
Sir Mark Trebasil. He remembered my address, and 
—here’s the letter. He pays a delicate tribute to my 
genius, in that generous, kindly way of his, and de- 
sires me to paint him three pictures, on historical 
subjects, the price to be five hundred guineas each ! 
Five hundred guineas! ‘Think of that, Vernon!” 
and Harold Park's eyes sparkled and his thin face 
glowed. ‘He does not give the order in any chari- 
tavle fashion. He appreciates my abilities and leaves 
the subject of the pictures to me. My first picture 
shall be a Virginius—I have planned it already, 
Winvifred will sit——” 

“Let me see the letter,” said Vernon. “ Sir 
Mark doesn’t say a word about the deaths of his 
cousins, The news could hardly have reached him 
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when he wrote this letter. Waldgrave Castle is full 
of paintings by the masters, ancient and modern. 
What can he want with more pictures? . Well, it’s 
nothing te me. He can afford to pay five thousand 
guineas a-piece, if he likes. I congratulate you, 
Park. This order will give you a nice start.” 

“Will it not? And his patronage will give mean 
immediate reputation. I shall have all the orders I 
can execute when these are finished. Sir Mark is such 
@ connoisseur in pictures that, to have sold one to 
him is worth more than its price to one’s. reputation. 
He enclosed a cheque in half-payment for the first 
picture, and I have lodged the money in the bank. 
Yesterday I sold a little picture for thirty shillings, 
and rejoiced to get the money. To-day I have two 
hundred and fifty guineas—and 1 am the happiest 
man in all London, Vernon.” 

He certainly looked as if he were. 

“ And Winnifred knows all this good fortune?” 

“ Yes, and is nearly wild with delight.” 

“T rejoice with you also. You must dine with 
me at my club, Park, in celebration of the coming of 
success, I will not take a refusal,” 

The artist hesitated. He knew that his, young 
wife would be waiting anxiously for him at their 
lodgivgs, but Vernon combated his desire to return 
home, and taking advantage of his well-known 
yielding disposition and inability to say Nv, pre- 
vailed upon him to accept his invitation to dinner. 

“Tam afraid Winnifred may be anxious od 

“Oh, nonsense. Her happinessis in your enjoy- 
ment. Sir Mark’s letter is dated Munich, I see, 
What’s he doing there 2?” 

“T don’t know. He has been at or near Munich 
during the past three months.” 

“Al!” said Vernon. “I wonder what the 
attraction is. It can’t be that he’s in love,” and a 
shadow darkened his face. ‘* But come, Park, let’s 
get out into the air.” 

The two men quitted the hotel, descending, to the 
street. Vernon beckoned a hansom cab, and they 
were conveyed at a rattling pace to the elub-house. 
A sumptuous dinner was ordered, and they lounged 
in the reading-room until a servant came to inform 
them that their banquet was ready, Anda banquet 
itreally proved, with five courses, aud a different 
wine at each course. 

The artist knew his weakness in: the matter 
of strong drinks, and declined to assist in empty- 
ing the bottles; but Vernon rallied and bautered 
and ridiculed him until, in self defence, he yielded his 
scruples. After the first glass he needed no farther 
urging. He drank deeply, was gay and brilliant 
and witty, and Vernon proved himself a congenial 
companion, When the dinner was over at last, 
Park had progressed to the silent stage, and was 
grown moody and stupid. 

It was now evening. Thegaslights were glowing 
mellowly in their tinted globes. Groups of. gentle- 
men were gathering about the round tables in the 
club dining-room, and Vernon deemed it time to de- 
part. He drew Park’s arm within his own, and they 
sauntered into the street. 

“Where now, Park?” inquired the tempter. 
“Will you go to some place of amusement ?” 

“Home,” said the artist, thickly. “ Winnifred— 
waiting—must go home.” 

Vernon summoned a hansom, helped Park into it, 
and followed. 

* T’ll go with you,” he remarked, 

He gave the order to the cabman, and the vehicle 
proceeded rapidly. Park sank back in a heavy 
sleep. ‘Throughout the drive the tempter exulted 
in the ease with which he had achieved his first evil 
triumph. 

The home of Park was in Kensington, in a little 
brick cottage, the lower floor of which was tenanted 
by a bank-clerk, of whom Park hired the upper 
portion. 

Vernon alighted at the garden gate, 

A vigorous knock brought the bauk-clerk’s wife, 
a severe faced, middle-aged woman to the door. 

The drawing-room door opened and a young wo- 
man appeared on the threshold, halting in the full 
stream of light that issued from the room behind 
her. 

“Ts it you, Harold?” she asked, in a sweet 
anxious voice. 

“It is Harold with me, Winnifred,” said Vernon, 
dragzing his victim forward. ‘ Don’t be frightened, 
Harold dined with me, and he seems a little over- 
come, and——”’ 

Mrs, Park comprehended at once that her husband 
was intoxicated. She stood for a moment silent and 
motionless. If Vernon had expected a scene he,was 
disappointed, Mrs, Park’s face grew suddenly white, 
and her voice trembled, but she said, calmly : 

“ Bring him in here, Mr. Vernon, please,”’ 

She retreated, and Vernon half-carried his victim 
into the room. 








looking apartment at best, with an easel at one of the 
two north windows, a chintz-covered couch, a few 
chintz-covered chairs, a worn carpet, half-covered 
with a drugget, a few hanging shelves and rickety 
tables. But poor as it was, it possessed a cozy ap- 
pearance. One of the windows was framed in ivy 
vines, and a stand of flowers near it was filled with 
fragrant blossoming plants. There was a chill in 
the early autumn evening, and a low fire burned and 
flamed in the polished grate. A tea-kettle was sing- 
ing on the hob, and a dish of mutton chops and an- 
other of toasted muffins were on the hearth, 

Vernon gave a quick glance around. him, then bore 
Park to the couch, upon which the artist sank help- 
lessly and in a sort of maudlin content. 

Mrs. Park stood in the centre of the room, one hand 
pressed above her heart. She was a sweet-faced, 
girlish young creature, one-and-twenty. years of age, 
with great, blue, Irish eyes, soft brown hair, and a 
rounded form—a patient, gentle woman, whose hus- 
band was her idol, 

“Don’t look.so white and. horrified, Winnifred,” 
said the villain. “Harold will be all. right in the 
morning. Men go home every day overcome. with 
drink.” 

Mrs. Park shook her head, 

“ He. will, not be all right.in the morning, Mr. 
Vernon,” she said, in a tone whose hopelessness ought 
to have struck remorse to his heart. “ You do not 
know, but.a year ago he used to drink to excess. He 
brought himself to death’s.door. The doctor said 
then that liquor must be kept from him until his phy- 
sical. health had become: perfect, or his weakness 
would destroy him. It was then, during that un- 
happy period beforeand during his long illness, that 
we became reduced to utter. poverty. And now he 
has begun to drink again, Is) this the beginning of 
the end?” 

She looked up piteously. 

“It is simply a little indiscretion to be repented of 
to-morrow,” said Vernon, lightly. ‘the less you 
say to him about it the better, He’s dropped asleep, 
you see. Let him alone, Winvifred, and don’t 
I came to see him home safe, and now Ill be 


humming, a tune, 

And all that night Winnifred Park sat by her 
husband’s side, her soul steeped in a misery too deep 
for tears. 

At a late hour, Vernon returned to his hotel. 
His valet greeted him with questioning eyes, 

“I’ve made a splendid. beginning,” said Vernon, 
exultingly. “Park fell into my trap at once. I will 
follow up my success. He won’t stand,in my way!” 
(To be continued.) 





Coat Discovery.—The Fairoak trial sinking on 
Cannock Chase has been rewarded with complete 
success, both the shallow and. deep coals having been 
struck, The former was found at a depth of 430, 
and the latter at a depth of 450 yards, and the quality 
of the coal will compare with any on the Cannock 
Chase field, 

DeaTtuH VALLEY.—According to the recent expedi- 
tionary report of Lieutenant Wheeler, the Death 
Valley in California is a detrital sink of unique 
physical characteristics. The whole region presents 
a series of valleys or detrital plains, each entirely 
enclosed by the ridges. of Cordilleras that are more 
or less distinct as a series of mountain masses. ‘The 
Death Valley proper is one of the most remarkable 
of all known interior Continental depressions, and 
has portions near the centre of its axial line below 
the level of the sea, although far inland, and lying 
much to the north of the lower border of the great 
interior basin. It is the sink of the Amargosa river, 
which has its source in the areas of drainage formed 
to the south and east of Belmont, Nevada, traverses 
the desert of that. name while passing southward, 
until, reaching lat. 35 deg. 41 min, 5 secs., it makes 
an abrupt angle to the west, and thence, at right 
angles to the north, reaches the point of greatest de- 
pression, a little less than 500 feet below the sea 
level, in the heart of Death Valley proper. This 
valley, of the ordinary oval form, is fully 70 miles in 
length, varying from 5 to15 miles in width, sur- 
rounded by frowning mountains of volcanic and 
sedimentary origin, the Telescope range, rising 
higher than 10,000 feet. The line crossing this dis- 
mal area from the mouth of Death Valley canon to 
the thermal springs in Furnace creek, presenting a 
labyrinthine maze of efilorescent, saline forms. creates 
at the level of vision a miniature ocean, the vibra- 
tions of whose contorted waves hasa sickening effect 
upon the senses. The lurid glare, horizoned by the 
bluish haze radiated from the mountain siles, appears 
focussed to this pit, though broad in expanse, It 
seems, coupled with the extreme heat, to call for the 
utmost powers of mental and pliysical endurance. 


It wae half drawing-room, half studio, but a bare- | The journoy through the Valley of Death occ. ' 











sioned the utmost apprehonsion, evinced through the 
entire season. To this was added the effect of the 
fearful cloud burst experienced while among the 
Telescope mountains, to the west, and the absence of 
the guide who had ventured towards the north- 
western arm of the valley, it was feared to return no 
more. The transit of 48 hours, in a temperature that 
remained at 177 degrees Fah, at midnight so ex. 
hausted both men-and animals that farther travel 
was rendered precarious. 





CHINESE. AMUSEMENTS, 

Ir would be difficult, to fiud a people with a 
keener sense of humour, or more devoted to plea- 
sure than the Chinese, and in this they. differ not 
one whit from ourselves; music, the stage, the plea. 
sures of the table, its sensual gratification and inter- 
communication of ideas, and the perusal, of light 
literature. No house is without its musical talent, 
and at all hours of the day and. night, on pass- 
ing through the streets, will be heard the 
twanging of the harp. or guitar, the sbrill notes of 
the flute, or the screeching falsetto of some accom. 
plished vocalist. To the Chinaman, no dowbt, those 
strains and sounds convey all the ecstatic thrill 
which a Paganini or a Sims: Reeves would excite in 
the minds of a European. But the effect which they 
usually had on the writer was that of a sharp twinge 
of colic, and being no musician, he can only describe 
the airs as. akin to those of which the nursery 
story tells us the old cow died. ‘A theory has, 
however, been started, that the chords in Chinese 
music are the natural chords of the human voice. 
It is fortunate for the European ear that it has 
proved itself capable of appreciating those which 
are artificial, 

The Chinaman isa most constant playgoer, and 
he has every opportunity for indulging his passion. 
Each village has its stage—a raised platform placed 
outside the big gate of the village temple—where 
performances in the open air are constantly takiog 
place. These performances. are usually the thanks- 
offering of some devout worshipper, or the result of 
a fine imposed upon some delinquent member of a 
society or guild, so that attending the theatre in 
China is not so expensive as at home. In some of 
the larger cities there are regular built theatres, 
with box, balcony aud parterre, and it is the con- 
stant practice of the more wealthy to have private 
performances in their homes. The performers are 
strolling actors, carrying with them all their proper- 
ties ; they require no drop-scene, wings, or other pa- 
raphernalia requisite for the most uvimportant pri- 
vate performance in Euglish houses ; a raisod plat- 
form is quite sufficient for this purpose, and ten dol- 
lars will hire the services of a first-rate company for 
one eveniug. Their répertoire, always a very large 
one, consists of historical representations of terrific 
single combats and battles of rival claimants to 
power or the throne, and farces chosen from every- 
day subjects, replete with humour and ridiculous 
situations, but hardly, from their coarseness, present- 
able to an English audience, 

A dinner-giving nation is the Chinese; dinners 
which would astonish even .the proverbial alder- 
manic capacity, by the number and variety of the 
courses, and though cold and formal at the first, loud 
and boisterous as the wine begins its work, and joke 
and pun are bandied about ; their freedom of speech, 
the copiousness, and the limitation at the same time 
to a very small number of sounds, of their mono- 
syllabic language, giving them a great power in 
double entendre, pun and riddle; while their litera- 
ture teems with humorous stories and tales, though 
few will bear the telling to the more refined Eng- 
lishman; and those few hardly worth it wheu 
divested of that which makes them agreeable to tho 
Chinese mind. L. P. G. 








Worrn Knowina.—A writer in a French horti- 
cultural journal relates this suggestive experience :— 
“ After sunset I place in tie centre of my orchard 
an old barrel the inside of which I have pre- 
viously well tarred. At the bottom of the barrel I 
placed a lighted lamp. Insects of many kinds, at- 
tracted by the light, make for the lamp, and while 
circling around it, strike against the sides of the 
barrel, where, meeting with tie tar, their wings and 
legs become so clogged that they fall helpless to the 
bottom. In the morning I examine the barrel, and 
frequently take out of it ten or twelve gallous of 
cockchafers, which I at oace destroy, A few pence 
worth of tar employed in this way will, without any 
farther trouble, be the means of destroying inuumer- 
able numbers of these insects, whose larv@ aro 
amongst the most destructive pests the gardener oF 
farmer has to contend against.” 

Growra oF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION“ 
A recent report of the Austrian Government on the 
Vienna Exhibition gives some curious particulars re- 
specting the increase of means of communication 1a 
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ious parts of the globe during the last six years, 
lesesed wieaals wire have increased from 57,166 
to 77,000 geographical miles, and a complete new line 
runs from San Francisco across the continent of 
‘America and the Atlantic, through Europe and 
Siberia, to the mouth of the Amur on the eastern 
confines of Asia; while branch lines connect India, 
Japan and Australia, The mileage of railways has 
increased during the same period from: 24,500 to 
37,300 miles; and a calculation has been arrived at 
that no Jess than four millions of people are daily 
conveyed by this species: of locomotion, “means 
of the postal service it is calculated that 8,300 millions 
of letters circulate annually, or about nine and a 
quarter millions a day, or 100 asecond. In 1860 the 
value of the exports and imports over the face of the 
globe, amounted, according to an Austrian statistician 
Herr Kolb, to abont 15,000 millions of florins,or 1,500 
millions sterling; while ten years later, according: 
toa French calculation, it had increased. to 


i 
millions of florins, or no less than fiftyfoumper 


“ Off! I wouldn’t have married her—she’ll have no 
money to speak of.” 

“You are wise, and lucky to escape as you did.” 

“Don’t talk of my luck!” cried the young man, 
starting from the sofa.om which he had thrown him- 
self, and striding acrosssthe floor. 

“ What's the matter now ?”” 

“Matter enough—Aurelia. Wetmore has thrown me 
over.” 

“Mrs. Wetmore? I thongltt.you had settled 
matters with her.” 

“SoLhad. We were engaged; the marriage day 
was fixed. By Jovo! I'llpnniaiher,. IW briug the 


2 What had, youdone? 


real spoons.” 


| matter into court yet.” 


“ She has broken with 
I thonght it was a case 


“Soitwas. She washead over carsdmlovey, and) 


I madeso sure of her tliatl borrowed ruinous sums: 


an her.-account, to ber paid a month after our 


“And. whatliappened: tochange the prospect?” 


thick velvet mantle from the chair where it hung, 
and drawing something like a small bottle from his 
pocket, he drenched a white handkerchief with some 
colourless liquid. This he cautiously applied to 
Florence’s nostrils till he saw that she was quite 
unconscious. Then he lifted her from the bed and 
wrapped the mantle closely around her. The lantern 
on hig arm gave a feeble light, enough to euable him 
to find his way downstairs. 

Noiselessly he bore her down and out of the house, 
leaving the doors open behind, him. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Frosmrce was. kept ina state of unconsciousness 
during the journey. When she recovered her senses 
she; was:in the cabin of a small schooner, lying on 
\the lounge. 
She.started up; with ery of surprise. A thin, 
\elderly- woman came:forward and asked her respect- 
fully whatshe would have, 
| “Whereem I?” demandedithe lady, “ At sea?” 
“No, madam,” 


“This very day, when FP calle(ytotake her eltopes 
pingfor-hor trousseau, she refuseditoeee mo, andisent| 
. down this.’?. 

Hé threw acrumpled.letter to his confederateywhoy 
ameothed.it out and readit, 


“ Thee or steamboat, surely. How camo I 
“Wait, I willicall the gentleman,” answered the 


Woman. 
) Sheleft thecabin, and Floreneerose and. adjusted 
pherdress. Het mantle was wrapped: about her, but 
|. she still wore hem-night-dress. 
} With her-hand@ clasping hemforehead she strove 
-tocollect her thoughts and try: to remember how she 
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‘THR DUKE AND Ducurss or Damwavecu.--Ontho: 
occasionod the Royal visit.torthe Continent; all the ar-, 


rang were made to insure ne and_no |, 
ay oo graeme pe Twas not like the farewell of aloving woman: to 
| the-man who has deceived her or trifled. with her 


en baer am was kept catirely : 
, mom sonar em mee s. It was the calm, cold dismissal of amun- 


‘he: Timpextad i fram} sffectiyn 
ae tor + meg pe Ree oe ae wortdiy suitor.. Mrs. Wetmore had become acquaintedi| 
te So strfouly:-was privacy maintained that it wae), Witlkthe entire. history of Hobart’s pursuit of Mite: 
, | Hakaterd, his: attempted abductiom.of her on» twwor|)¢ame to: be: where she was. 
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te ae —— egy parte er the Bogal: vee Qeeasigns, and the contemptuous: chastisement he}, Tho dooropaned and was softly closed and locked. 

seed " The Grand Duke of Hessqhadi}, Badireceived atthe; hands of her father and. cousitn, By the.dimlight of the swioging lamp,,still burning, 

. thouglta sickly da t crept in at. the windows, 

she sawithe form of a man, and when. he. turned his 
/faee.towards her, recognized Martin Blake, 

PP uttered). terrified\ shriek and: recoiled from 

IMs, 

“ Haabd” he said, and calmly took @ seat near the 
couch. “Do mot-fatignue yourself, my pretty one, by 
such demonstrations. will do no good, for 
should any one hear you, they are prepared, and will 
understand your situation,’’ 

“How came [ here, and where am?’ cried Flo- 
rence, in trembling agitation. 

“Thave no objection to gratify your reasonable 
curiosity if you will sit down and be patient.” 

She sank upon the couch, still looking wildly at the 
intruder. 

“ That is right; now I will answer you, You are 
on board the ‘Nancy,’ sailing up the bayou. You 
came under my protection, and have keen on board 
two hours,” 

“ Whither are you taking me ?” murmured the poor 
girl, her pale lips quivering. 

“ Home!” 

“My home is in my father’s house!” 

“Tt is in your husband’s. You may reign a queon 
of that and of your husband’s heart, Florence.” 

She turned away with a shudder. She heard him 
go out and close the door, and then utter weariness 
overpowered her. 

It was broad day, and the sun shone in at the 
windows when she awoke. The elderly woman was 
beside her, and had placed on a chair a tray of coffee, 
biscuits, tongue and toast, This she pressed upon 
her kindly. 

Florence looked in her face, and then asked her 
the name of the vessel, and where they were going, 

The woman shook her head. She had been told 
to give no information ; for the poor captive had been 
represented as subject to fits of insanity, rendering 
it dangerous in the extreme,to let her become 
excited. Martin bad engaged passage for himself 
and “his afflicted wife” under this cover to his 
villany. 

It was necessary to keep up her strength, and the 
lady partook heartily of the refres!ments. 

About four in the afternoon Martin Blake entered 
the cabin. The vessel had stopped at some landing- 


indeed» lof, for Jugenheim. just five minutes: lige 
fore the: anmival of, the _—— bert and: thus, 
literallyemmone bat the Emperer: and. Empressemener| 
aaa tovwelcome their childten. .Their, Majastien, 
had not long: torwait. The treatm awept inte: they 
station, andthe Duke of Edinburg: alighted texgne-. 
sent his reapect# to the Empress... He thetetes 
entered the ¢atriage with his relatiwes.. 
After a delagmefjten minutes. the»,Royaly, or: rather: 
Imperial, traime-for it consisted,of nize i 
longing to the détaperor of Russiae-started for - 
bach, which is the first station after Darmstadt, and 
the nearest to Schloss Jugenheim. Here the wel- 
come to the Duke and Duchess extended to a large 
number of people, and the Royal. Family of Hesse 
heartily greeted their relatives. Court carriages 
were in attendance, and the Royal journey termi- 
nated without any signs of fatigue being visible on 
the countenances of the distinguished travellers. 


LOVE’S DREAM AND REALITY; 
THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TFLORENCE, in her preoccupation, paid little atten- 
tion tothe boast of her unworthy husband that the 
mew housekeeper favoured him. But it was. true. 
He had renewed his acquaintance by waylaying Mrs, 
Alton in the street, and enlisting her sympathies for 
himself by lamenting his hard aud cruel fate. The 
well-meaning but credulous woman was ignorant of 
the dark crimes known: to others, and she lent a 
willing ear to his pleadings, and answered his ques- 
tions readily. He ascertained from her all he wished 
to know about the situation of the house and the 
movements of its inmates. 

One day, when Mr, Halstead and his daughter 
were absent, he pald a visit to Mrs, Alton, and poer- 
snaded her to show him the rooms. He even visited 
Florence’s chamber, and managed to take an impres- 
sion of the keyin a bit of wax. 

The divorce papers were duly served on the of- 
feuding husband, and then he saw himself ina fair 
way of being utterly worsted, The lighter crimes, 
of which he had thought nothing, proved against 
him, would entitle Florence to her freedom. How 
had her cunning father detected these ? 

He gnashed his teeth at the thought of failure. 
He must be expeditious in what he had to do. 

Within a few hours.he was at the lodgings of his 
friend, young Hobart, who was still in his dressing- 
gown, though it was late in the evening. The general 
disorder of his appearance evinced unusual perturba- 
tion of mind. He had been drinking heavily, and, 
flushed and heated as he was, he did not appear to be 
glad to see anyone. 

Martin shook hands with him, and asked if he 
‘were not well. 

“ Well enough,” was the grumbling answer ; “ but 
the evil one has been meddliug in my affairs.” 

_“ Your love affairs! I have not seen you since 
the failure of that elopement business, You should 
have taken my advice.” 

“Confound the jade!” 
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“How. didi she: know anything ?” asked Blike.. 


“You kept it still, andithe Halsteads would, not;Mawe: 


yom in a fil: of 
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of lan relentings, .She--seeome.one;to pry into my 
it_thiseeity: and elsewhere, and found out my 
ortune.” 

“ Then it’s all'up, sure enough!” 

“But I will have revenge!” growled the baffled 
knave. 

“You shall, old fellow! I'll show you how, and 
help you to some, money into the bargain.” 

Blake proceeded to state the latest occurrences, 
and the discovery that his wife was the sister of Mrs. 
Halstead, 

An understanding was soon arrived at between the 
two conspirators. 

Fred engaged for a handsome consideration to help 
Blake in his projected attempt to recover and carry 
off his wife. The details were arranged in full before 
they separated. 

The four succeeding days Blake was absent from 
the city. On the fifth he returned, 

It was long after midnight when he and Fred, in 
a close carriage, without Jamps, stopped at the gate 
of the Atherton mansion, 

Both alighted, but Hobart remained standing by 
the open door of the carriage, while Blake went in, 
going round to the rear entrance. 

He made his way with a dark lantern to one of the 
buildings in the yard, Witlout awakening the 
soundly sleeping inmates, he found and took the large 
key from the nail where it hung behind the door. 
With this he opened the hall door, having pre- 
viously oiled it, and stood within. 

He then drew off his boots and set them just out- 
side, leaving the door ajar. He closed his lantern, 
swung it to his arm by a string, and crept softly up- 
stairs, He was at no loss to find his way to the room 
he wished to enter. 

At the door he stopped and listened. 

All was still as death. Hoe could hear the heavy 
breathing of Florence’s own maid, who occupied a 
chamber adjoining hers. 

Inserting a stout wire, for the key was in the lock, 
Blake turned it dextrously, and noiselessly opened 
the door. 

There was a dim light from a small lamp burning 
on the hearth, which disclosed a large and lofty 
room, furnished with magnificenes, but in perfect 
taste. 

Small heed.took the intruder of the many superb ap- 
pointments he saw, though, as his glance swept over 
them, a bitter feeling arose in his breast that he was 
excluded from a share in them, His gaze was riveted 
upon the bed. 

The lace drapery was thrown back and the rose- 
coloured silk eoverlet showed the outline of a lovely 
form, one white, round arm lying over it. 

Florence was fast asleep. Her black hair strayed 
over -her flushed cheek, Her crimson lips were 
parted and moved uneasily as if she was restless in 
slumber, 

Ler foe had no time to lose. 


Saatching up a 


place. 

** We shall land here,” he said, briefly. “Let me 
puton yourcloak. You will come with me quietly, 
for perverse behaviour will dono good, The captain 
is an old acquaintance of mine.” 

“ And therefore ready to aid you in wronging the 
helpless, or imposed on by your tale of my lunacy, I 
suppose.” 

Martin folded the cloak about her, and gave her 
his arm. She drew back. 

“J will go if I must; but you must not take hold 
of me.” 

“ As you please, I will lead the way.” 

A carriage stood on the edge of the bayou, which 
lay like a lake in a setting of low, stumpy ever- 
greens, stretching on overy side like a forest. The 
road wound around an extensive sugar plantation. 
The labourers were at work, but too far off to hear. 
The captive, resigued apparently to her fate, sank in 
a corner of the carriage aud wrapped her cloak 
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about her, feigning drowsiness, while she was de- 
bating in her mind ways of seeking deliverance. 
Blake, in the opposite corner, regarded her without 
speaking. 

At a halting-place he got out fora few minutes, 
securing the door. 

Florence instantly drew from the pocket of her 
cloak a small memorandum book. On a blank leaf 
of this she wrote her father’s name and address, im- 
ploring the finder of the book to go to him, and in- 
form him that his daughter had been carried off by 
Martin Blake, and where she was, if he could find her 
whereabouts. A rich reward was promised. She 
trusted to find some passer-by who would pick up 
this, thrown to him from the window, 

Pretending weariness and faintness when Blake 
returned, she leaned her head against the window, 
which was open a little way. It was near night, and 
her hopes were falling, when she heard the regular 
tramp of a horse, and saw the rider, who was passing 
on her side. 

“Tho air is growing keen,” remarked Blake, “I 
must close the window.” 

As he rose to do so, Florence rose also, and stood 
between him and the light. 

**On the other side!’’ she exclaimed. 

He turned to the other side, but all was closed, 
even the curtain drawn. In that instant the lady 
flung out the little book, and the next moment the 
air and light were excluded. She could only pray 
that her effort had been successful. 

Long after dusk the carriage stopped before an old 
house, formerly the residence of an overseer. It stood 
isolated in a thicket of cypresses, in the centre of a 
swamp, and was built of solid logs, hewn but not 
smooth, and placed double to forma thick wall. There 
were three spacious rooms below, and a half-storey 
above, reached by a rude staircase. 

An old woman was at the door, and a boy opened 
that of the carriage. 

Blake alighted and offered to help out the lady. As 
before, she stepped to the ground without his assis- 
tance, 

She heard the carriage driven away, while she 
went into the house. 

The inaer room was not uninviting to a weary 
traveller. 

“This is your home for the present,” said Martin 
Blake. 

“ You mean to keep me a prisoner here?” asked the 
lady. 

ey do not wish you to be a prisoner, Florence,” re- 
turned the man. “ But I have been at no little pains 
to bring you here ; andI do not mean to let you leave 
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meinahurry. You will observe that the place is 
strongly built. It used to be called ‘ Murrell’s Rest,’ 
and was one of his strongholds. The wall are of 
double hewn logs. Some call it ‘ Pigeon’s Roost.’ 
It has been used for storing plate and treasure, Its 
fortifications would defy a siege from outside, and 
you could not escape from it. You are to sleep in the 
large, secure chamber above, I will accompany you 
in your walks or drives, if you wish; but you will 
have no neighbours and no society. I resolved to 
have you to myself, if I had to steal you away. I 
have done it, and I mean to keep you to myself. You 
shall never be free to marry my proud cousin!” 

The lady’s fair face flushed. 

“1f jealousy has moved you to this outrage, Martin 
Blake, be at ease! I will never marry anyone else— 
divorce or no divorce—while you live.” 

“ Are you in earnest in this promise ?” 

“Tam, LI hold it wrong. No law of man can free 
a wife from her marriage vows so as to authorize 
her to marry, while her husband lives.” 

“Then why do you seek a divorce?” 

“It is my father’s wish to have me free from the 
obligation of living with you.” 

“ But not yours, Florence ?”’ 

“Yes, mine, too, I have no affection for you. 
Your life, your nature, is stained by crime. We 
could never be happy. I wish to be free; not to 
marry another.” 

Pleading extreme fatigue, she desired the atten- 
dant to show her to her sleeping room. 

Whon left alone, she examined the casements and 
the double walls, There was no possible outlet of 
escape—no egress except by the ricketty stairs, at 
the foot of which her gaoler slept. 

The prospect was gloomy enough. 

Tho prisoner fell into a mournful reverie, and it 
must have lasted two or three hours; for she judged 
it wae nearly midnight when she rose and went to 
trim the lamp, which was burning low and flickered. 
She felt a draught, as from a stream of air, as she 
took itwp, The open slit that served for a window 
was apparently loose, letting in a current of air. 
Setting dewn the lamp, she went to adjust it so as 
to exclude the chill night wind. 

Suddenly dhe stopped. She heard a scratching or 
tapping on the narrow pane. It was like the bough 
of a tree swept by a powerful gust of wind. 

She listened intently. The scratching was re- 
peated, and frequent taps came that surely were not 
the work of the Ulest. 

Approaching the window cautiously, she heard the 
sound again, and was convinced it was a signal, 
The pene was pushed up a little way outside the 
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bars, and as she looked something was pushed 


through the crevice, and fell on the floor. 

It was the memorandum book she had thrown 
from the carriage window. 

She no longer hesitated to go close to the window. 
There wasa huge oak outside, and, perched on one 
of the branches, she saw a man. He made a gesture 
of caution as he saw her. She succeeded in raising 
the sash farther up, and he leaned forward and 
whispered : 

“Don’t be skeered, miss. Iam here to serve ye. 
I found yer bovuk, and I follered the carriage to find 
out where they was a-takin’ ye. You're shet up here, 
and can’t git out ?” 

“Oh, no! I am a miserable prisoner! If you 
can help me, sir, you shall be richly rewarded.” 

“TIT mean todo it! There's no getting you out, 
that’s certain. The winder’s too narrow, let alone 
the bars. But I have the old man’s direction here; 
I tore it out from the book.” 

“Go to my father at once! When can you be there?” 

“Tf I had a horse I could be in the city to-morrow 
noon, fast riding, It’lltake me three times as long to 
trudge afoot.” 

“ A horse!” repeated the prisoner, bewildered. 

“Tt takes money to buy or hire one, yon know, 
miss, I could get one at the bayou landing.” 

Florence seized her velvet cloak, and nervously 
searched in the pocket. Her purse was there, con- 
taining a few pieces of gold. She put this into the 
mau’s hand, 

“ Here is money!” she cried; “ but I cannot tell if 
it is enough.” 

She half-drew a valuable diamond ring from her 
finger. 

“This will do,” whispered the man. “TI will go 
at once, and ride all night. Don’t be afraid, pretty 
lady. I’ve been prowling about a couple of hours to 
get a speech with you; now it’s all right.” 

“You are sure you can find the place, and bring 
my father here ?” cried the lady, pressing her fingers 
against the bars. 

“Sure enough! be easy! 
hear from me.” 

The man slid down the bough, and dropped on the 
ground. 

Florence watched him till he disappeared, then 
sauk upon her knees in thankfulness and prayer for 
the success of his mission. 

In a few moments she rose, drew down the sash, 
and, throwing herself on the bed, fell into a slumber 
that lasted till broad day, and was sweet, for she had 
dreams of freedom. 

{To be continued.) 


In three days you shal? 
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SILVERSTONE’S HEIR; 
oR, 
THE MYSTERY OF BLACKROCK TOWER. 
— 
CHAPTER XIIl. 


High minds of native pride and force, 

Most deeply feel thy pangs, remorse ! 

Fear for their scourge mean villains have ; 
Thou art the torturer of the brave. Scott, 

RonaLp HamILTon was for a moment startled by 
the sudden change that took place in Dr. Philander’s 
appearance. The doctor’s face had turned to an 
almost leaden hue, and his dark, flashing eyes 
burned balefully in their sockets. 

“You are ill, doctor,” he said, laying his hand 
gently on his arm. 

The words and gentle touch acted like a charm on 
the master of Blackrock; the baleful fire of his eye 
was quenched in an instant, to give way to a 
milder, a more benevolent light. 

“No, Mr. Hamilton,’’ he replied, sadly, ** you are 
mistaken ; I am not ill.” 

“If your suffering is due to distress of mind, 
rejoined Ronald, “take comfort. All will be well.” 

There was something very significant in his 
tones. Whether they were spoken under the im- 
pulse of the moment or not, they were still enough 
to make the doctor recoil in alarm. 

“Good Heavens! Mr. Hamilton,” he exclaimed, 
“you have not already told them what took place at 
Blackrock ?” 

“T bave not,” Ronald replied, almost coldly. 
“The word of a man has been pledged, sir, who 
never broke his word yet. Your secret, Doctor 
Philander, is as inviolable with me as if you had 
buried it in the profoundest depths of your own 
heart, Is that sufficient for you?” 

“Tt is—it is,” the master of Blackrock answered, 
with emotion. “But forgive me, my young friend ; 
your words led me to think-——” 

“That I acted as a traitorand acur,” said the 
young man, somewhat hotly. 

“By Heaven! you wrong me! Such a thought 
hever for a moment entered my mind.” 

“ What then ?” he asked, almost impetuonsly: 

“Tt may have struck me that a slight indiscretion 
of yours——” 

“It.is all the same thing sir,” said Ronald 
Hamilton, with a little tinge of indignation at the 
doubt which the words still seemed to imply. 

Gloss it over as you will, there are only two things 
7ou could say of a man who could thus basely be- 
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[MARIAN’S APPEAL TO PHILANDER.] 
tray his trust, and those two things I have already 
named.” 

A look of deep vexation crossed the master of 
Blackrock’s face; it was with difficulty he could re- 
strain himself from eviocing the same indignation as 
his companion, 

“ You will still anticipate my words, Mr. Hamilton,” 
he said, slowly, “although they are far, very far 
different indeed, from what you ascribe to them,” 

“ Granted they are,” said Ronald, more calmly, “the 
sum and substance of the matter still remains the 
same. But pardon me,” he added, “ I may have been 
too hasty iu my speech, And now, to avoid any 
farther unpleasantuesss, I pray you will say no more 
about it.” 

* Very well, then; let it be so,” said Philander. 

In this way they entered the spacious courtyard 
of Silverstone Hall. A groom was in attendance 
there who took charge of the doctor’s horse. 

The doctor himself stood looking musingly at the 
grim old building, flanked by its two massive towers, 
which on this day looked grimmer and gloomier than 
ever. The wind, rushing up from the bay, swept the 
bleak and desolate tract of laud on which the Hall 
was built, and lost itself in unearthly groans and 
echoes among the massive and weatherbeaten stone- 
work, which up to this had withstood the storms 
and buffets of centuries. Beyond was the bay, lashed 
almost to madness, and the long lines of crested 
breakers were tumbling with hoarse and angry roars 
among the rocks, a8 the foam leaped in the air, and 
then dashed with fury against the iron-bound cliffs, 

Dr. Philander and Ronald Hamilton entered the 
manor-house. Up one flight of polished oaken stairs, 
and they were in the presence of the squire and his 
niece, who rose to greet them. 

But how changed was Adam Bainbridge from the 
strong, stalwart man he was afew weeks before. The 
firm, upright carriage had given place to a trembling 
gait; his healthy and almost transparent complexion 
had entirely gone, leaving his face pale and wrinkled, 
while his hair was now almost of a dazzling white- 
ness, 

The master of Blackrock appeared surprised at the 
change that had been wrought in the squire ; the same 
— light came into his eyes, and as instantly left 
them, 

He was certainly prepared to find him looking ill, 
from what Mr. Hamilton had told him, but scarcely 
was he prepared to behold such an extraordinary 
change in him, 

The eyes of the two men met, and there was a 
quick, spasmodic lowering of the lids before they had 
glanced at each otheran instant. Thev had met 
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often before during Doctor Philander’s residence at 
Blackrock, but only to exchange cold and forma} 
greetings, such as “ good morning” “‘ a fine day” or 
something of that kind, And now they were face to 
face in a far different light. 

Notwithstanding his altered appearance, Mr. Bain- 
bridge still preserved the dignified and gentlemanlike 
manner which had always distinguished him, 

Advancing towards his visitor he welcomed him 
with great cordiality and politeness. 

“ Thanks, Mr. Baiubridge,’’ the doctor said, suavely. 
“*T am sure my visit must appear strange and intra- 
sive to you, and it toacertain extent needs an ex- 
planation at my hands. The fact is, a report was 
spread that you were unwell, and feeling more than 
& passing interest in the welfare of a neighbour, § 
called to see whether it was so or not.” 

The two gentlemen looked with a furtive, distrust- 
ful glance at each other. 

“T thank you for the kindly and disinterested 
motive which brought you here,” said Adam Baiu- 
bridge at last, “and you are welcome to the Hall. 
Pray be seated, Mr. Philander.” 

The master of Blackrock drew a chair from the 
light of the window and sat himself down on it. 

Ronald Hamilton could uot help regarding his 
features for some moments to note if thero was a 
change in him. But no; the doctor’s face wore the 
same quiet impassibility that always distinguished it 
in its most unruffled mood. 

“Strange man!’’ he muttered to himself, ‘“ will 
nothing move you?” 

The squire looked gloomy and more reserved than 
ever, but entered, notwithstanding, into a dul} 
and somewhat monotonous conversation with his 
visitor, 

From some remark that the doctor let drop, Adam 
Bainbridge blanched toa deathly pallor, his limbs 
trembled violently, and he seemed as if he were about 
to faint. 

All in the room observed the sudden change. Lilian 
St. Clair was much alarmed by it, and ran frightenedly 
to his side. 

“ My dear, dear uncle, you are ill!” she exclaimed. 
“ Can I do anything for you?” 

“TItis nothing,” he said, recovering himself with a 
mighty effort. ‘‘ These spasms are common enough 
to me now, girl, and I hardly go a day without them.” 

He tried to smile, but it was with a ghastly effort. 

“But their frequency,” remonstrated his niece, 
“makes them the more alarming. Indeed, sir, you 
should consult some physician.” 

She looked with a quick, meaning look at Doctor 
Philander as she spoke. 
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“T know it’s your love that prompts the sugges- 
tion, child,’ Adam Bainbridge answered, kindly, 
* But I have no desire to send for a doctor and sub- 
mit to the questions he would no doubt consider ne- 
cessary to impose on me. Believe me, Lilian, such 
a course would serve to make me more irritable than 
ever,” 

Lilian St. Clair held up her hands deprecatingly. 

‘** My dear uncle,” she cried, “ you must not say 
you are irritable.” 

“ But Iam, and you know Iam,” he replied, with 
a forced laugh, “and a doctor of any kind I am sure 
would only make me more 60.” 

The other three occupants of the room looked at 
each other for a moment inquiringly. 

“ Perhaps, sir,” said Doctor Philander, at last: 
breaking in on the silence, “you will not consider 
it impertinent on my part to offer to prescribe forthe 
indisposition that your looks give such plain evidence 
of. Don’t be afraid ; I shall not bore you with ques- 
tions,” he added, smiling. “I promise you I will not 
ask you a single one.” 

“Oh, do consent, uncle,” said Lilian, entreatingl p> 
“do consent for my sake!” 

“ For your sake. child,” Adam Bainbridge replied, 
almost mechanically, “What would be the use? 
Besides, Mr. Philander does not practise professions 
ally now,” he added. 

“ You are right, sir,” said the master efi Blackrock, 
“Tam not a physician in practice; but: B awernot 
forgotten my knowledge of the seience foraliittet.” 

“T doubt if even the skill of the most skilft)idoeter 
would be sufficient to restore me to health,” saidithe 
squire. 

"The master of Blackrock did not seem to notiesthe 
implied disparagement of his skill which the remark 
conveyed, for his tone was still as.calmewhem, hexre- 

lied : 

a I think the cure, Mr. Bainbridgey: rests more: in 
sour own hands than the physician’é. Wéere-you to 
take an hour’s ride or a drive imthe society of your 
niece or Mr. Hamilton twice aday, I an» confident. 
the effect would be beneficial. You want. out-door 
amusement, sir; that’s what you want.” 

The last words were delivered with the emphatic 
utterance of the practical physician. 

“* What! in such weather as this ?” cried Lilian St. 
Clair, almost amazedly. 

*Even in such weather as this,”’ was the reply. 
“There is no organic disease about Mr. Bainbridge 
that the cold should affect him. Rather would it be 
all the more favourable to him, providing he goes well 
protected by good heavy clothing.” 

* Aud is that all you would prescribe ?” inquired 
Mr. Hamilton, amusedly. 

“That is the most formidable part of the prescrip- 
tion,” replied the doctor, smiling. “The only thing 
in the way of mediciue that I should recommend is a 
smal! dose three times daily of a drug which I pro. 
cured in the south. If Mr. Bainbridge will kindly 
agree to take it, will sendit over by my servant this 
afternoon.” 

The squire thanked the doctor for his apparent: 
kindness, but would give no definite promise to 
jollow his advice; and the conversation soon drifted 
into other channels. 

Doctor Philander now recounted in a quiet, unas- 
suming way, but nevertheless in a most graphic 
manner, the scenes he had witnessed in the many 
countries through which he had travelled, and con- 
trived by his excellent fund of anecdotes to interest 
even the squire. 

“ You are a most enviable man, doctor,” said the 
latter, at last. ‘‘ But we have some grand scenes in 
our own little county, too. You must grant me the 
pleasure of conducting you, when I am somewhat 
strovuger, to some of the most romantic spots—places 
that even the most sorry sightseers came out of their 
way to visit.” 

‘The doctor smiled as he replied : 

**T am quite willing to admit the grandeur of your 
scenery. But I doubt if you could take me to any 
place which I have not already seen.” 

“Your assertion,” said the squire, laughing, 
“would almost lead one to put credence in the super- 
natural powers ascribed to you by some of the village 

eople.” 

.. Humph!” replied Dr. Philander, thoughtfally. “I 
doubt ] am as much to blame for the foolish fancies 
of the villagers as the poor clowns themselves. But 
discovering that their superstition and folly insured 
me from their meddling and interference I took no 
paing to disabuse their minds of the error into which 
they had fallen.” 

“Tam glad, however, that you admire the scenery 
jn and around Silverstone,” said Miss St. Clair, plea- 
cantly, “for we, | assure you, doctor, are very proud 
of it.” 

“My admiration in that respect is most sincere, 
madam,” replied the master of Blackrock, pointedly, 
“But you will, I doubt not, think the confession 


singular when I inform you that one of the grandest 
parts around Silverstone only awakes within me 
feelings of the strongest aversion.” 

* That is indeed strange,” said Miss Sts Clair, 
musingly. ‘ Pray to what part do you refer?” 

“ To the cliffs.” 

“The cliffs!” exclaimed Lilian, quite amazed. 
“Why, that would have been the first place I should 
hare taken one to see, What can be the cause of 
the feeling of aversion you experience on beholding: 


ment. 

Again that balefalifire before observed shot. i 
the doctor’s eyes ase he. replied, in tones that) worms 
almost spoken withsavage deliberation : 

“ Sometimes the veryefact that.these feelings exw 
be traced to no reabcausemekesthem difficult toy bes 
overcome. But it looke¢o me so: like-smplace 
murder or some sucl:foul crime might be committed, 
rea I can never look-upon it. withomtean involuntary 
shudder,” 

So intent had Ronald and Bifian,been on the eubw/ 
ject under discussion that they did not) noticethe 
strange change that took place:im) the. old squixsta, 
appearance. 

Scarcely had the doctor ceased) speaking whem: 
they were startled by a low: moan, and looleig: 
towards where Mr. Bainbridge: was: seated,.they die. 
covered him sliding off his cheimto the:floox; appa- 


rently quite i 
Hamilton, witha muttered inypreeation omthe head 
of the doctor, spramg-forward and caught hia in his 


arms as he fell. 

The doctor also went to hi# assistance, ‘and 
between them they carried him toa couch and laid 
him gently down on it, while Lilian undid “his 
neckerchief, and began chafing his hands withgreat 
concern. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Sti Clair; he hamonly 
fainted,” said the doctor. ‘ Bat perhaps it wouldthe 
as well that he should only see Mr, Hamiltom and 
yourself whon he comes to,” he added, markedly. 
“T will therefore take my leave now, ‘Try, however, 
to induce him to follow my advice, and this after- 
-noon I will send the medicine I spoke of.” 

As he was leaving the room he made a gesture to 
Ronald, who followed him. 

‘The doctor, efter musing a moment, said, sadly: 

“ Farewell, for the present; we shall meet again 
soon.” 

When the doctor was gone, Ronald returned to 
the room where he had left the insensible squire. 
Just as he entered the apartment the old man had 
returned to consciousness. 

Opening his eyes he seemed for a little while un- 
able to comprehend the situation in which he found 
himself. 

‘“*WhereamI? What is the matter?” he mur- 
mured. 

“You have been a little faint, sir,” said Ronald, 
gently, “but youare better now. Take this glass.of 
wine, it will revive you.” : 

He had taken a decanter of rich old Burgundy 
from a side table and filled a small wineglass of it, 
which he placed almost tenderly to the pallid lips of 
Mr. Bainbridge. 

The old man, after taking the wine; seemed 
gradually to recollect what had taken place, His 
eyes wandered furtively round the room in search of 
some one, and not meeting the object of his gaze he 
gave vent to adeep sigh of relief. 

“Where is he?” he said, raising himself on his 
elbow and taking a second and more searching sur- 
vey of the apartment. 

Ronald and Lilian exchanged quick glances with 
each other. 

‘“* If you mean Dr. Philander,” said the young man, 
**he has gone away. But he has promised to seud 
the medicine he mentioned to you.” 

“T'll have none of it,” the old squire exclaimed, 
excitedly. “He is ademon, or how could he have 
known % 

But without another word he started from his re- 
cumbent position and glared wildly around the room, 

Attributing his strange conduct to the unsettled 
state of his mind at the time, Miss St. Clair tried all 
the means in her power to soothe him. 

“ Better lie down for a little while, uncle,” she said, 
in her gentlest tones, ‘‘ you are scarcely recovered 
yet. A brief interval of rest will make you quite well 
again.” 

The squire. obeyed her mechanically, and his ex- 
citement gradually subsided, After a short time he 
said, with asad smile: 

“You see, Lilian, it will not do for me to receive 
company. Even that short visit has been too 
much forme. If you will give me your. arm, Mr. 
Hamilton, I wiil go to my own room for a little 
while and lie down. See how quickly the world 
runs round,” he added, with a wan smile. “It seems 








them?” she asked,: with some degree of astonishe. 


before you could walk alone, and now I cannnt even 
go the length of my own room without your aid.” 

A sad smile came into his face as he said this, and 
Ronald was pained to see it. 

“Oh, better days will come again, sir,” the young 
man said, with an assumption of cheerfulness, which 
he was however, far from feeling. And thus, leaning 


the apartment with almost the feebleness of an in- 







nt. 

Meanwhile Doctor Philander, calling for his horse, 
‘liad passed from the courtyard. Once outside the 
“precincts of the Hall his face, which had been sv 
composed and placid in the presence of the groom, 
resumed the look of intense anxiety and perplexity 
which it wore as he first caught sight of the two 

e towers of the manor-house. 

“{' should not have gone there at all,” he mut- 

tered, as he walked his horse down the narrow road 

t led towards: Blackrock ; “and yet I could not 
avoid it—I couldimet possibly avoid going there. [ 
wonder will Hamilton, after what has passed, keep 
the secret? I thtteiDean trust him. He has pledged 
me his word offfiomemmon it, and a Hamilton’s word 
of. honour is aes. I — jndge. How- 
ever,.jet himeonigyKeep his word until my plans are 
matared,and)alliwiilibe well. Strange, that Marian 
should: bring:into my heart such a feeling of tender- 
ness. | musksee more of ber.” 

And ashe ~thms-a sudden turn in the road 
revealed the obj this thoughts standing before 
him. Utinsediaslie.was to betray his feelings by 
any outw: unless under some: extraordinary 
passion, the do@tor could not repress a start of sur- 
prise at beholdimg her come so suddenly in his path. 

Marian Delarme was evidently waiting for him, 
with a strange mervousness and anxiety in her beau- 
tiful face thatustruck the master of Blackrock with s 
feeling almostiakin to her own. 

Doctor Philander was the. firat to break the short 
silence that ensued on their unexpected meeting. 

“ Your suddéem startled me, girl,” he 
said, “ I’ were stil! in the house.” 

Marian in trath had passed him as he was hastily 
descending the staircase a few moments before he had 
left the Hall. 

“Oh, sir!” she burst forth, impetuously and implo- 
ringly, “if you can do anything to remove the dread- 
ful shadow that has fallen on that house, I beseech 
you to exercise your power and do it.” 

A softened light came into Doctor Philander’s eyes 
at the first sound of the young girl’s voice, but as she 
went on he looked at her somewhat astonished. 

“T litt theshadow, Marian!’ he said, with surprise. 
* And do you then also share the vulgar belief in my 
supernatural powers ?” 

The tone in which the words were conveyed was 
almost reproachful. , 

** What your power may be, or whence it is derived, 
I do not know,” replied Marian, not heeding the 
reproof; “but as one who has received a kindness 
from the family, I implore you to give any help you 
can.” 

“ And what kindness have you received from any 
of the Bainbridges, that you should be so earnest in 
their behalf ?”’ said the doctor, almost bitterly. 

The young girl looked into his hard, sharp face with 
a look of kindling indignation. 

“ What kindness have I received ?” she exclaimed. 
“Dol not owe to them that I and my people live 
comfortably and without care? Is it not owing to 
their kindaess that education and expanded intel- 
ligence are mine, instead of ignorance and super- 
stition ?” 

The master of Blackrock. smiled pityingly at her 
words. 

“ Poor child!” he said. ‘ You speak of expanded 
intelligence and superstition.in the same breath, aud 
even a moment ago your words implied me to be the 
possessor of unholy powers. Oh, Marian, do not 
speak thus or you will almost make me smile at your 
simplicity. Well, what else do you owe to those good 

ple?’’ he asked, half-sarcastically. ; 

“* What do I owe to them ?” she repeated, in a high 
key. ‘“ What doI not owe to them?” 

As she spoke her enthusiasm kindled a glowin her 
face and eyes that gave her beautiful features an 
additional charm. 

‘‘ Your sentiments do you great credit,” replied the 
doctor, now apparently affected. by her manper. “ But 
again I ask, why come to me, a stranger, with your 
trouble ?” 

“I don’t know if I can explain why I come to 
you,” said Marian, abstractedly. “ There is some 
inner voice that has urged me to do this. 1 can’t 
account for it unless I havea sympathy with you or 
for you, or something of the kind.” 

Philander’s eyes moistened. 

“ Poor child!” he muttered to himself, “ your 
feelings are unexplainable even to yourself. And J, 





as yesterday when I carried you on my shouider, 


00, when I look at her feel that strange and growing 


on Mr. Hamilton’s arm, the once stalwart squire left, 
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interest for which 7 am at a loss to account. In- 
scrutable are the hidden feelings of man, for they are 
as little known to himself at times as to othets.” 

Wuiile he was thus pondering Marian said : 

“J know of your kindness, sir, to the sick poor 
of Silverstone;, how you are ever ready, even on 
the coldest night, to leave:your home, if by visiting 
them you can relieve their sufferings. I have:noted 
the sympathy on sach oceasions: which you have in 
vain tried to conceal beneath a.rough exterior, 
aud having known gnd seen these things, I thought 
confidently that you might listen to my appeal in be- 
half of those in a different position in life.” 

And as she finished she looked. straight; into the 
doctor’s face with such a, look’ of . confidence: and 
strength of will besides that. a wondering gaze of 
admiration overspread his whole countenance, 


Grasping her hand firmly yet tenderly within his |) 


own, he said: 

“Marian Delarme, if the respect of:an. old man 
gives you any pleasure, you have mine. If 
Providence had spared my-own child” — here 
two great tears had sprung into his eyes, and rolled 
down his thin, pale cheeks—“ if. Providence: had 
spared my child, it would have been my prayer that 
she should have grown up such as. you.. Butit, was: 
not to be. Could I comply with your request; you 
should not need to repeat it, and.for your generous 
confidence I thank. you: sincerely. It may. beimmy 
power to repay it some day. Till then, whatever 
occurs never thinks you have misplaced it,. Aud now 
go back to the Hall, where, if I mistake not, your 
presence will be needed, and perhaps; although the 
object you had in view from our meeting be not imme- 
diately achieved, yon may have, accomplished isome- 
thing of more importance than. you dream of.” 

These were his last words, delivered with the fer- 
vour of impassioned earnestness,and Marian Delarme, 
giving his hand a gentle but grateful pressure, hur~ 
tied her steps back to the manor-house, 

The master of Blackrock watched her with kind- 
ling features until a turn in the road hid her: from 
his sight. Then he bent bis eyes to the ground, 
pondering deeply over the almost paternal feelings 
that swayed him during the interview. 

“T have been so wicked and reveugeful,” ho said, 
sadly, casting his eyes once more where he last 
caugiit a glimpse of her disappearing form, “ but 
since I saw that girl 1 have felt a balm come into 
my soul, and. a sweet feeling of quiet that I have 
not experienced for years. I could almost forgive 
my greatest enemy now, But no, no,” he added, sud- 
denly, and almost fiercely, “ it is only the momentary 
feeling of peace. It will wear away now that she is 
gone, and lenve me as miserable as before.” 

And heaving a heavy, despairing sigh, he mounted 
his horse and galloped furiously to Blackrock. 

CHAPTER XIV 
Soon may this fluttering spark of vital flame 
Forsake its languid, melancholy frame ! 
> may these eyes their tremiling lustre 
ciose, 
Welcome the dreamless night of long repose. 
Campbell. 

It so happened a few days after the incidents dwelt 
apou in our last chapter that the portly and hand- 
some Mrs. Delarme. took ill, and so seriously too that 
Marian was sent for at once to the Hall. The poor 
girl, returning with the messenger in excited haste, 
found her mother in a very low state indeed. Ber- 
nice was weeping bitterly by her bedside, and many 
of the village women were in the apartment, some 
recommending one thing, some another for her relief, 
but without avail. 

Mrs. Delarme was growing gradually worse. 

By the time Marian had entered the cottage the 
twiliziit was deepening into night. 

“Have you sent for Doctor Philander?” was her 
first words after discovering her mother’s condition. 
. There was no one to go for him,” replied Ber- 
alce through her tears. 

By No one to go!” said Marian, astonishedly, 

Where are Laurence Harland and his two sons ?” 

“ Away at the fishing-grounds,” 

“And was there no one else to be found in all 
Silverstone who would take a message to save my 
mother’s life?” asked Marian, the indignant blood 
mantling her cheeks as she looked from one to the 
other of the women who stood whispering in the 
apartment, 

A unanimons chorus of excuses immediately fol- 
lowed. Oh, indeed they would be quite willing to 
go ten times the distance to procure anything that 
Would relieve poor Mrs. Delarme, but to risk the 
safety of not only their bodies but their souls by 
80lng to Blackrock was quite out of the question, ~ 

Such was their auswer, 


indignant as Marian fe!t, she saw the uselessness 
ps arguing with them, so she checked the reproachful 
rords that naturally arose to her lips. Bat there 
Was something else too. Her eyes had been suddenly 


enlightened to the great gulf which her. short. resi- 
dence at Silverstone Manor had opened between her 
‘and her former.associates, and the sudden revelation 
had startled her.: Butshe resolutely put all thought 
of its possible consequences aside, feeling that at such 
a time her mother deserved her first care. 

“Lend me your shawl, Bernice,” she said, quietly. 

“You are not going away again to-night, are 
you ?’’ said her sister, with alarm, 

“T am going to Blackrock,” was the decisive 
answer. 

All. the women in the apartment held up their 
hands horrified. 

“To Blackrock!” they cried, “and at this time of 
night, too! Good Heavens, Miss Delarme, you don’t 
mean it, surely, Lt would be a reckless tempting of 
Providence.” 

Marian swiled disdainfully, 

“ Nevertheless, I’m going there,” she replied, en- 
weloping herself in the.shawl, that. her sister had 
igiven her. “ Do what: you:can.for her, Bernice dear,’’ 
she. whispered, “and don’t. be uneasy about me, for 
|L will soon return.” 

“Oh, Marian, do wait. till morning!’ said Bernice, 
| beseechingly. 
| “And perhaps Jet mother die in the meantime,” 
\said her sister,reprovingly. ‘ No,Bernice, there has 
| been, too, long. a delay.already. It may. be too late 
‘even now ;. but there shall be no farther delay, I as- 
\aure. you.” 

So saying she left the cottage and took her way. to 
Blackrock. 

Twilight by this.time had given place to night. 
Although no moon looked out, the sky wasunclouded 
and the stars shone down with a clear, steady light, 

Marian had hardly got half-way to Blackrock when 
she observed a strange figure in the gloaming ap- 
proaching her. It was still at a distance up the road, 
and the young girl instinctively shrank back, Fora 
moment. the figure seemed emerging out of some 
dense mirage, where it had assumed almost. gigantio 
proportions, , It, paused an instant, as if undecided 
whether to approach farther or not, then all of a sud- 
den .it.came hastily forward. The ringing steps and 
the now revealed form told Marian Delarme that.this 
figure was a man. 

Who could it be? 

Despite her resolution she felt. a strange terror 
creeping over her. It was only for an instant, how- 
ever, for as the man drew nearer her fears gave place 
to a spirit of thankfulness, as she discovered it was 
no other than Mark Langton, carrying the light cedar 
case-box which contained the articles. of his calling. 

* Mark is out late to-night,” thought Marian. “I 
wonder where he can have been to, It is not usual 
for him to be travelling with his valuables after 
nightfall.” 

‘* Who have we here?” cried the honest voice of 
Mark, as he approached. 

“ItisI, Mr. Langton, Oh, Mark, I am so glad I 
have met you!” cried the young girl. 

“What, you out at this hour, Marian Delarme?” 
said Mark Langton, astonishedly. ‘* What is wrong 
with you, child? and why are you tramping a lonely 
road at this time of night?” 

“My mother. is dangerously ill, I fear, Mark,” re- 
plied Marian, through her tears, ‘‘and I am on my 
way to Blackrock to ask Doctor Philander. to come 
and see her.” 

“ What! Mrs, Delarme ill?” Mark oried. ‘‘I thought 
there was. no healthier woman in all Silverstone. 
But why have they sent you? Could they get no 
other one; is there. not a man in Silverstone 
that would go the short length of Blackrock on such 
an errand? Where were the Harlands?” 

‘“* Away from home, and the others were afraid to 
come,” 

“ Fie on them!” said honest Mark. ‘‘ What should 
they be afraid of ?” 

“They think Doctor Philander has dealings: with 
the evil one,” replied Marian. 

“Humph!’’ said Mark Langton, “and very en- 
lightened people they are, I must say. Look here, 
Marian, I have often laughed at their superstition ; 
but I am in no mood for laughing at it now, I assure 
you. But you go home to the village, my girl, and 
I'll go to Blackrock myself.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr: Langton; and believe me, I 
appreciate your kindness,” said the young girl, grate- 
fally. “But I must go myself, Mark. I'll be better 
able to explain her condition than you, besides mak- 
ing him understand how very ill she is.” 

“Very well,” said Mark, kindly; “perhaps that 
will be the better plan. However, I'll walk the 
distance with you, as my services may doubtless 
come in handy—who knows?” 

Marian Delarme gladly availed herself of Mark 
Langton’s kind offer, and the two hastened their 
steps towards Blackrock. As they went along Mark 
cheered his grief-stricken companion up by taking a 





more hopeful view of things, 





Tt will not be so bad as you think, Marian,” he 
said, almost cheerily. ‘Mrs. Delarme is a stout, 
healthy woman, and will soon be all right again, I'll 
warrant. Come,cheer up! You'll laugh to-morrow 
or next day at indulging such gloomy thoughts.” 

“T should like to think so, Mark,” replied the 
young girl, sadly ; “ but a strange foreboding strikes 
me that—that——” 

“ That what?” said Mark, with much concern. 

“That she'll not recover,” answered Morian. 

“ Oh, nonsense, Marian, you must not speak thus,” 
he: added, reprovingly. “Take a hopeful view of 
things, as I do, and you'll see that my words will 
come right,” 

As they approached the black, ponderous gates of 
the old tower, Mariau almost doubted if she would 
have had the courage even tken to fulfil her self-im- 
posed mission had she not so fortunately obtained 
the company of Mark Langton. Even as it was she 
could not help evinciug a certain amount of terror at 
the mere thought of entering the walls of a building 
which from her childhood she had been accustomed 
to regard as the abode of the supernatural. 

Mark noticed. how she instinctively shrank back 
from the old. Gothic archway, and he smiled mean- 
ingly to himself. 

“Come, you need not, be afraid, Marian,” he said. 
“Tt’s all nonsense about Blackrock being haunted. 
No doubt the old: doctor is a queer sort of man, but 
he’s a kind one for all that. ‘I'ell your master,” he 
added, as the servant swung back the ponderous gate 
in answer to their summons, ‘‘that I would like to 
speak.to him for a few minutes, if he is not over 
busy.” 

During the short time that had elapsed before the 
man’s return Mark Langton noticed that.Marian had 
turned very pale and that the long white hand he 
held in his trembled almost violently. 

“Come, come, Marian,’ said Mark, “there is 
nothing to beafraid of. ‘The doctor is neither hob- 
goblin nor conjuror; but a man of real flesh and 
blood like myself.” 

“T am not afraid, Mark,” answered the young girl, 
simply, ‘‘ only I always experience a strange kind of 
feeling whenever I see him.” 

“And so, do a great many others too, for that 
matter,” thought Mark Langton. ‘‘I don’t much 
wonder at the poor girl feeling strange while the 
doctor has. his; present reputation, And such 
wonderful stories too of ghostsand goblins that have 
been circulated about him,I declare it is enough to 
make one’s hair stand on an end to think of them.” 

Old Mark’s thoughts were at this moment inter- 
rupted by the return of the servant, who informed 
him that his master was ready to see them. 

At asign they followed him through the Gothic 
archway and passed into the Tower. There they 
found Dr. Philander awaiting them. 

“So you have returned again, Mr. Langton,” said 
the doctor, courteously, ‘Humph! to whatam I 
indebted for this visit? Has there been any mis- 
take. In the firat place, who is this with you?” 
he added, quickly. 

Marian Delarme then threw back her veil, and 
approached within the light of several waxen tapers 
that were burning within the room. 

‘* Ha, Marian!” exclaimed the master of Blackrock, 
with a flush of pleasure; then added, in a graver 
tone, “ What is the matter that you have come to 
Blackrock so late in the evening? Is Mr. Bain- 
bridge worse? But you look ill yourself. child. 
Come, sit down and drink this,” he added, kindly, 
filling a small glass from a wine decanter, ‘ Now 
that you are better, tell me what is wrong.” 

“It is my mother, sir,” replied Marian. revived by 
the stimulant, and gaining confidence from his kindly 
manner. “I fear she is dangerously ill. Oh, sir, 
do.come with me and.try to save her!” and she held 
out her hand almost supplicatingly to him, 

“But why did you not come sooner?’’ said the 
doctor. “Do you fear me that much, child, that you 
could not come without bringing Mr. Langton with 
you asa body-guard? Oh, Marian, have | not told 
you that you need have no fear of me?” 

The tones in which these words were spoken 
meant a deep and bitter disappointment. 

Mark Langton thought it was about time for him 
to interfere. 

“ You wrong Marian, doctor,” he said, somewhat 
warmly. “I met her on the road coming here all 
alone. The Harlands were not at home, or, believe 
me she would not need to have taken the journey.” 

“But were there no others in the village besides 
the Harlands ?” inquired Philander. 

“Yes, plenty ; but the idiots imagine that you 
would carry them to Hades if they came here.”’ 

The master of Blackrock smiled, 

‘‘Perhaps I might,” be said. ‘But you are a 
brave girl, Marian,” he added. ‘I was afraid for 
moment that I was disappointed in you; but pardon 
me the suspicion, child, We will now go at once 
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to your mother, and pray Heaven it may not be too 
” 


Dr. Philander, after making a little parcel of some 
things connected with his former profession and 
leaving instructions with his servant, at once accom- 
panied his visitors to Silverstone, where Mark Lang- 
ton left Marian and the doctor, and they passed 
into the house of Laurence Harland. 

When they entered the cottage they discovered 
Bernice all alone, weeping silently over her mother’s 
sick bed, t 

The master of Blackrock just remained within the 
door, while Marian went forward to tell her mother 
of his coming, and to prepare her for seeing him. ' 

Marian spoke to her, and at the sound of the girl's 
voice Mrs. Delarme opened her eyes spasmodically. 
For a moment she fixed them on her daughter, then 
her gaze wandered vacantly around the apartment. 
Suddenly they riveted themselves on one point—it 
was where the doctor was standing—and as they did 
so a wild, terrified look stole over her face, and she 
tried to raise herself up in the bed. 

“Look there!” she gasped out, pointing her 
quivering finger at the motionless form of the doctor. 
*“Tlave the dead come back to life again, or am I 
really mad? Who is that ?—who is he?” she cried, 
in accents which rang frightfully through the solemn 
stillness of the room. ** Was it you who brought him 
here, Marian ; or has he come unbidden to watch over 
you? Ah, he is gone now!” 

And with a gasping sigh Mrs. Delarme sank back. 

‘Dear, dear mother,” said Marian, sobbing bit- 
terly, “calm yourself. There is no one here but 
Doctor Philander, who has kindly come to see you.” 

“It was witchery, then,” said Mrs. Delarme, her 
excitement increasing. ‘It can be nothing else but 
witchery ; he has been dead these long, long years.” 

Doctor Philander now came forward, thinking that 
his presence would allay her excitement somewhat. 

“There is no occasion to be frightened, Mrs. De- 
larme,” he said,soothingly. “ It was only myself that 
you saw. Iam sorry to see you so ill, lam indeed ; 
but I may be able to do something to relieve you.” 

But Mrs. Delarme’s eyes were now closed, and she 
replied, in an almost unconscious state: 

‘Oh, to think that he would come back after so 
many years, and we all fancying him dead! Ididas 
well by her as though she were my ownchild. And 
now take her away if you will, for I have no more 
right to her.” 

‘Her mind is wandering,” cried Marian, sobbing. 
“Can you do anything for her, doctor ?” 

“T fear not,” replied the master of Blackrock, look- 
ing furtively at the dying woman, “ Had I been 
called in earlier I might have had some hope. How- 
ever, I will do what I can. Try and get her to take 
this.” 

And he emptied some medicine into a cup that 
Bernice had brought with a little water in it. 

Marian noticed with surprise that his hand trembled 
almost violently as he poured out the draught, and 
looking up she perceived that his face exhibited 
great agitation. Thinking that these signs were oc- 
casioned by her mother’s hopeless condition, her own 
alarm increased, 

“Oh, sir, tell me that there is some hore,” she 
cried, beseechingly. 

“While there is life, child, there is hope,” he re- 
plied, impressively; “but that is as much as I can 
say. I would willingly speak differently, but it 
would be far more cruel to do so than even to tell you 
the truth.” 

Marian and Bernice on hearing this sobbed con- 
vulsively, while they still continued their attentions 
to their suffering patient. 

They now found it impossible to get Mrs. Delarme 
to take the medicine, for she had become perfectly 
unconscious. Though her eyes opened once or twice 
she evidently saw nothing, and they were fixed in a 
vacant stare. Her breathing became dreadfully 
laboured, and a strange, ominous sound was heard in 
her chest at each respiration. It continued for about 
a half-hour, when, making a great effort, she ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, Marian, where are you?” 

“I am here, mother,” the weeping girl replied, 
bending tenderly over her. “She does not seem to 
struggle so much for breath now, sir.” 

Without answering her the doctor put her gently 
aside and closed her mother’s eyes. 

Mrs. Delarme was dead! 

Then, feeling instinctively that his presence would 
be intrusive and no longer useful to them, he merely 
said: “‘ Good-bye! Heaven bless you, children!” and 
left the cottage. 

(To be continued). 








In the House of Commons on Thursday, 9th July, 
& fine tom eat, which had strayed into the House 
unseen, sprang from under the table in front of the 
Ministers, and darted past Mr, Hardy along the 





House towards the Bar, where it turned to the right, 
and flew wildly over the heads and shoulders of 
members below the gangway to au open door, 
causing a feeling of great terror and temporary con- 
fasion; but it ended in courageous laughter asa 
gentleman flung a ruler (not a Home Ruler) at puss 
as he skedaddled. Of such are the mighty who 
are law-makers ! 





A FEW WORDS TO YOUNG LADIES, 

Surrer not the jokes of thoughtless companions 
to tead you into the cruel mistake of using the power 
which @ man’s love gives you over him to make him 
appear ridiculous, or to tyrannize over him in any 
way. This is a most ungenerous proceeding, and yet 
very good girls are sometimes guilty of it. 

Mistrust a flatterer, whether he makes the graces 
of your person or your mind the theme of his eulo- 
giums. Many women who are proof against the 
flattery addressed to their personal charms are 
blinded by that which touches their intellectual en- 
dowments ; but it is all equally injurious and equally 
to the discredit of the person who offers it. A gentle- 
man may make you sensible that he admires you, 
that he haga due appreciation of your powers and 
attainments, without flattering you: but if he does 
that, if he entertains you with his praises, and is 
constantly paying you fine compliments, he does not 
respect and esteem you; and you should let him per- 
ceive that he has mistaken the means of recommend- 
ing himself to your good graces. Some gentlemen 
try to make themselves agreeable to one young lady 
by disparaging others of her acquaintance. This 
shows that a man has a poor opinion of the sex, and 
that he considers you envious of the charms of your 
companions, and you will do well to convince him of 
his mistake. 

There should be a wide distinction observed be- 


tween the casual acquaintance made in a party or 


during an excursion, and those whom you allow to 
visit you on friendly terms. Among the former may 
be men of doubtful character, to whom you cannot 
always avoid being introduced, but towards whom 
you should maintain a very cold, reserved manner. 
Such should never be allowed to visit you at your 
own home; that privilege should be reserved exclu- 
sively for men of irreproachable morals. If you are 
so happy as to have good brothers, who are grown 
up, they can assist you greatly in ascertaining the 
characters of the gentlemen and in selecting for 
friends only the truly deserving. 

There is one subject which it behoves us to touch 
upon, because it is fruitful of misery if not nipped in 
the bud, and it is only by having the mind early 
trained to right views of it that the heart can possess 
power enough to combat it. We allude to that 
greatest trial to a woman—disappointment in love, 
either from an unrequited attachment ora misplaced 
one. ‘These are the secret sources of half the 
wretchedness and ill-health that we see among wo- 
men ; and to guard sedulously against the catastrophe 
should be one of the aims of female education and 
the concern of the best friends of youth. So very 
common is it for women to be disappointed in their 
first loves that a good lady writer has said she con- 
sidered the loss and the recovery of the heart to be 
to the mind what the whooping-cough or measles is to 
the body—a necessary disorder to be gone through, 
after which come maturity and health. 

The more perfectly you perform all your duties, 
the more diligently you carry on your moral and in- 
tellectual education, the higher is your standard of 
character, the less will be your danger from the ten- 
derness of your heart. Instead of thought about love 
and marriage being busy and importunate, they will 
take their proper place in your mind; you will go on 
your way enjoying life by “doing good and making 
others happy ;” and, when the right time and the 
right person come your attention will be properly 
called to the subject, the attraction will become 
mutual, anda strong individual attachment will grow 
up in your heart, adding to your happiness, 
strengthening your highest feelings, filling your soul 
with gratitude to the individual who has chosen you 
to be his helpmate. 








Tue crystal flute which Napoleon I. gave in 1811 
to the celebrated flautist Drouet, the author, accord- 
ing to M. Pougin, of “ Partant pour la Syrie,” has 
been placed in the Musiksverein Museum at Vienna, 

A CALIFORNIAN GAMBLING Den,—The gambling 
fraternity of San Francisco have been considerably 
perturbed by the recent disclosures attending the 
demolition of the Mead House, a den where the un- 
wary have been roundly fleeced in years gone by, 
and whose proprietors realized ‘the snug profit of 
65,000 dollars yearly. In one of the rooms on the 
upper floors was an arrangement which enabled a 
player to know exactly what his opponent held. Di- 
rectly over the table, in the centre of the room, was 
a small hole in the ceiling, through which a con- 








federate watched the game. Wires ran along the 
ceiling to the floor, and terminated in levers beneath 
the carpet, upon which the cheating gambler placed 
his foot, As the wires were pulled the number of 
taps telegraphed the course of action to pursue, The 
faro room was the most ingeniously contrived thin: 
in the house, In the first place, wires ran from the 
door, so that a signal was given when it opened, and 
in an instant everything was in readiness for the 
drop. This was accomplished by two levers and a 
space beneath let into the floor. Ina second the 
gamblers withdrew from thetable, each man of course 
seizing his cheques and money, and by a motion of 
the levers the yawning floor opened, and down went 
the whole “lay out.” The carpet was then drawn 
over the spot, and when the officers hove in sight 
there was nothing in the shape of gamblers’ imple- 
ments to be seen, In the house there were taken out 
no less than 150 wires, and several contrivances for 
suddenly hiding gambling implements. 

A NUMBER of the members of the Victoria Rifles 
recently competed for a prize, value 25/., pre-ented 
to the corps by Colonel Sir Frederick Fitz-Wygram, 
The men were required, when fully armed and ac- 
coutred, and carrying sixty rounds of ball ammunition, 
to run a distance of 800 yards, and then fire tlirice, in 
any position, at a second-class target from a 400 tir- 
ing point, with ball cartridges taken out of their ex. 
pense pouches, the running and shooting to be com- 
pleted in three and a half minutes. The object of the 
donor was to see how riflemen could shoot after a 
long run, The competition took place at the private 
range of the corps at Stanmore, near Harrow, but 
unfortunately it was somewhat marred by a succes. 
sion of heavy showers of rain, which made the 
ground slippery and unfit for the running. Major 
Anderson was judge and referee, and Quartermaster 
H. F. Dickens acted as starter. There were fifteen 
competitors, who ran separately, and most of then 
accomplished the task within the allotted time, the 
winner having eight seconds to spare. The prize 
was divided amongst the best three—Lieutenant 
Holland receiving 121., Nicholas 8/.,and Trower il. 
There is not much utility in many of the odd tcsts 
given to volunteers, and we may not be much sur- 
prised at a prize being offered for firing after stand- 
ing on the head a minute and turning a double 
somersault back wards and forwards, 





MATTIE’S LOVERS. 


Ir anyone had hinted to pretty Mattie Woolston 
that she would ever figure as a heroine in a story she 
would have opened her brown eyes wide in amaze- 
ment, 

She was the only child of old Doctor Woolston, 
of Greyport, a thriving village, and in the circle of 
village society was considered at ouce a beile and an 
heiress. 

Hair and eyes the colour of a chestnut when 
first the burr uncloses, a complexion as soft as satin 
and white as milk, with the prettiest rose-tint of 
colour on the round cheeks, white, even teeth set in 
a pretty, smiling mouth, a figure tall, slight and 
graceful, were the attractions in appearance of the 
village beauty. 

But those who knew Mattie Woolston well were 
wont to say that her pretty face and figure were the 
least of her charms. She had a low, musical voice, 
a manner graceful and easy, highbred by intuition of 
what was dignified and maidenly; she was the 
neatest housekeeper in Greyport, and all her tasteful 
dresses and hats were the work of her own de‘s 
fingers. She had read intelligently, and could con- 
verse well. 

So itis no matter for wonder that Mattie had many 
lovers. 

But foremost upon the list, to all appearance, 
was handsome Ned Gordon, who was “ college 
taught,” and whose father shared the aristocratic 
honours of Greyport.with the doctor aud clergyman, 
being the only lawyer in the village. 

The clergyman wasa bachelor of nearly forty years 
of age, who had come out but recently to Greyport, 
to officiate in the church where the Woolstons and 
the Gordons had each a pew. He was a grave, re- 
served man, whose face bore the impress of sorrows 
and cares conquered, and succeeded by the serene 
peace that is far above the careless content that 
has never known interruption. He was not a hand- 
some man, Lut had large, tender eyes under a broad 
white brow, and these would irradiate his homely 
face with a light almost divine when he preached with 
an eloquence and simplicity rarely combined. He 
dwelled but little upon doctrinal points, but urged 
upon the white-haired men and women and the little 
children alike the beauty of holy lives, self-sacrifice, 
purityof motive and a heart free from sin, His 
earnest simplicity was the deepest, Lighest eloquence, 
and men went from his church, slowly and thought- 
fully pondering upon truths that were but homely 
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sveryday facts, but suddenly had been illuminated by 
-srnest eloquence into ordained paths to salvation or 
srdition. 
ro of these men, young, wealthy and full of 
alent, was Ned Gordon, Mattie's ardent admirer from 
»»shood, He had left her in sobbing pain of love, to 
-o to boarding-school, had felt his heart torn when 
‘ollege took him again from Mattie, and had become 
nore devoted than ever when he came home “for 
-ood,” to find her grown to womanhood, fairer than 


ver. 

He had been wont to say of himself, when he con- 
idered the subject at all, that he “ was not a bad 
ellow, as fellows go,” being simply an idle hanger- 
yn to bis father’s wealth, a desultory student 

f musty law-bouks when the mood seized him, 
loating carelessly down life’s stream, doing no es- 
weial harm by the way, but assuredly doing no good 
‘ither. Of his personal responsibility in the scheme 
{ creation he had never thought until the Rev. 
Harvey Stillman came to preach in the church at 
ireyport, where Ned’s fine tenor was quite a feature 
u the choir, 

It mast be confessed that under the dull, prosy 
reaching of Harvey Stillman’s predecessor the choir 
vats had been a gathering-place for quict flirtation 
.ud mischief-making among the belles and beaux of 
he village, and Ned’s chief magnet was the certainty 
f sitting near Mattie, and hearing her clear, sweet 
soprano join his own voice. 

But before the Rev. Harvey Stillman had been 
a month at Greyport Ned was uneasily conscious that 
many of his words were as dagger-thrusts at his own 
aimless, useless life, and waking to this conscious- 
ness, he also wakened to another disagreeable fact, 
iamely, that Mattie was also realizing that life was 
. more earnest, real thing than she had before pic- 

tured it to herself. 

She had never been a drone in the hive, but she 
had become more actively useful outside of her little 
home-world, visiting, in a quiet, unostentatious way, 
amongst the poorest of her father’s patients, doing 
xood in a humble spirit, but with a sincere desire to 
lielp, as far as possible, those who needed her gentle 
cninistrations. 

Ned loved her more than ever for the- gentle self- 
denials she practised so quietly that only those who 
were benefited knew of them ; but, to his great dismay, 
there came a little gulf between himself and his love, 
widening so gradually he could not tell where it had 
commenced or would end. 

For the first time, since he was a mere boy, he saw 
that Mattie gave him only the warm friendship of 
vears of brotherly and sisterly intercourse, where he 
had given the first and only love of his life. She 
seemed drifting from him, absorbed in her new duties, 
and leaving but little margin of time for the recrea- 
tions they had shared for years. He was appalled by 
the fear of losing her, and yet she kept him from tell- 
tug her either his hopes or his fears, 

“She thinks I am an idle, good-for-nothing fel- 
tow,” he thought, “and I never get any chance now 
¢o tell her I mean to buckle on my armour too and do 
my share of work. Iam studying hard, and father 
will give me a start in my profession, which is one 
that can be made a comfort to the afflicted and a 
light to the down-trodden. I mean to be all even 
Mattie can wish me to be, but I can’t get a word with 
ter now, Last evening she was with that poor dying 
child of Crossman’s, and to-day she is trying to com. 
fort his mother. The last time I called she was at 
the Dorcas, and when I do see her, she. is not the 
careless, merry-hearted Mattie of old. She thinks I 
lam the same, though, and despises me for an idle 
good-for-nothing.” 

Some such pondering was in Ned’s mind, when 
driving up the main street of the village he overtook 
the Kev, Harvey Stillman going in the same direc- 
tion. He reined up at once, 

“If you are going my way, Mr. Stillman,” he said, 
“will you let me drive you to your destination ?” 

“Tam afraid I am going too far for you,” was the 
reply. “I amon my way to Hawson’s place.” 

“ How fortunate I met you, It is fully five miles! 
Get in and Black Prince will suon carry us there.” 

“ But you?” 

“My times is yours, Do not refuse me!” 

The clergyman accepted the invitation, and before 
he fully realized what he was saying, Ned was mak- 
ing him a confidant of all his perplexities and reso- 
lutions, till even his love-story came out in earnest 
words, Led on bythe quietly expressed sympathy 
in all his resolves to enter upon a noble and more 
a life, impetuous Ned, by a sudden inspiration, 

ald : 

“If only Mattie could know how much it would 
help me to feel sure of her love! I cannot say if she 
ever cared for meas I care for-her, but if I could 

lieve she would be my wife when I deserved her 


it woul i 
out me as no other hope on earth 





* You think she love you ?” 

The Rev. Harvey Stillman’s very lips were white 
as he asked the question. 

“T did think so once, Now, I would give all I 
own to be sure of it!” 

There was much more to the same purpose, till 
Ned, with a sudden gleam of hope, asked theclergy- 
man to plead his cause. 

“ No one has so much influence as you have. She 
looks up to you as a father,” said Ned, never secing 
how his listener winced at the comparison; “ and if 
you were to tell her how her love would aid me, she 
might believe I do not always mean to be the idler 
she has known.” 

“T will see her,” was the grave reply. “If she 
loves you, she shall have the happiness of giving you 
the encouragement you desire.” 

But when the drive was over, and he entered his 
study, the quiet gravity of his face broke up into an 
expression of keenest suffering. He had borne many 
sorrows in his life. Death had taken his nearest 
and dearest; poverty had laid her heavy hand upon 
him ; temptations had assailed him, only driven back 
by prayerful struggles. He had hoped to find in 
Greyport rest, after a loug battlein life, His stipend 
promised him an easy competence and some leisure 
for studies he loved, without neglect of his higher 
duties. But before he had been in his new home 
many weeks, Mattie Woolston’s sweet, earnest face, 
her gentle goodness, her unobtrusive, sincere piety 
had wakened in his heart an emotion he had never 
hoped to experience. Love had been a far-off possi- 
bility for happier lives, and he had not realized that 
it was seeking entrance into his own till Ned Gordon 
roused him to the consciousness of what his deep in- 
terest in Mattie signified. 

He loved her, and he had undertaken to plead the 
cause of another to her! Thought became such 
torture that he resolved to have the dreaded inter- 
view over, to know the worst at once. He found 
Mattie in the parlour of her father’s handsome house 
and fearing for his own strength, told his errand 


ently, 

The girl looked at him with white cheeks and a 
startled expression, as if she had received a sudden, 
unexpected blow, where she had looked for kind- 
ness. Her great brown eyes had a piteous look that 
it went to his heart to see. She struggled for com- 
posure before she trusted her voice to speak, and it 
was low and tremulous when she said: 

“Since you are Mr. Gordon’s ambassador, tell 
him, from me, that he has my most sincere good 
wishes for his success in his new life. He has no 
warmer friend, no more earnest well-wisher than 
myself. But I can never be kis wife, Ido not love 
him. We have been like brother and sister from 
childhood, and I can give him my sisterly affection, 
nothing more.” 

“T think he is sincere in his resolution to make 
his life more earnest and useful than it has ever 
been,” said the clergyman, his own pain urging him 
still to plead Ned’s cause, 

* I hope he wili persevere in his resolve, 
make a noble man.” 

* But his love——” 

** ] can never return,” she said, resolutely. ‘* Pray 
leave me now. I—I am not well.” 

He left her. Only a few feet from the door he 
turned and retraced his steps. He had satisfied his 
conscience; bad pleaded the cause of the younger 
aud handsomer man, whose pocket-money probably 
doubled and trebled his own entire income. Faith- 
fully he had placed before Mattie all Ned’s plead- 
ings, all hor influence might do for him, and he had 
won only a steady refusal of the suit he urged. 

Now—he set his teeth hard and went back—now 
he would risk his own fate! 

But at the door he paused, for Mattie had thrown 
herself in a deep arm-chair, and with her face 
hidden, was sobbing with a perfect passion of 

rief. 

Was it for Ned? Did she already repent her de- 
cision? Irresolute whether to retreat or advance, 
Harvey stood in the doorway till Mattie, neither see- 
ing nor hearing him, felt she was not alone, and 
looked up. 

In a moment she was on her feet, and for the first 
time he saw her eyes flash with anger. 

“ Why do youcome back ?”’ she said. 
not sufficiently humiliated me ?” 

“TI!” hecried, ‘I humiliate you!” 

“ What else is it to come to me to plead Ned Gor- 
don’slove? Ishean idiot that hecannot speak him- 
self, but must make my name a bye-word by prating 
of his love to every stranger?” 

“ Miss Woolston, you misjudge him and me. Me 
most of all, if you imagine I desire to humiliate you. 
I, who honour you above all other women. I, who 
came tearing my own heart to plead against it for 
your happiness! Do not judge me harshly, Mattie, 
for my love’s sake !” 


He may 


“ Have you 





She bad so visibly brightened as he spoke, such 
soft, dewy happiness rested in the brown eyes, such 
tremulous smiles gathered around the small mouth, 
that he felt his own heart swell with suddem rapture. 

“‘ Mattie,” he cried, “I am poor, many years older 
than you are, and yet I love you with all the strength 
of my heart?” 

“ And I love you.” 

Simply as a child she told the truth of her own 
heart. 

He was not a man for any outburst of rapture. 
Tenderly he folded her in his arms, sayiug softly : 

* Thank Heaven, darling !” 

Nobody but Mattie and her betrothed knew why 
Ned Gordon resolved to continue his studies in Lon- 
don instead of remaiuing with his father at Grey- 
port ; but years later, when he came back to the little 
village to take his father’s practice, the Rev. Harvey 
Stillman felt, with grateful emotion that the good 
resolutions had not faltered, but had ennobled and 
purified the entire life of his old rival, while Mattie 
gave a cordial welcome to the pretty blue-eyed wife 
who had won aud kept the heart of her old lover. 


Tue cellar of Northumberland House was one of 
the best in London. It contained 50,000 bottles of 
port, representing all the famous vintages of this 
country. 

Tut King of Burmah is making great preparations 
for his coronation, He is buying large quantities of 
diamonds to stud his own, the Queen’s, and Princesses’ 
dresses. The dress of the middle palace Queen’s 
eldest daughter alone will, it is stated, be worth 
20,0002, 

PotTrEeRNE.—The Porch House, which is said to be 
between four and five hundred years old, and has for 
a long time been in a condition uf decay, is now under 
process of complete restoration. There is also a 
grand old timbered house at Keevil, of much the 
same age as the Porch House at Potterne, an effort 
should be made to preserve this fine specimen of old 
English architecture, in which Wiltshire was onco 
peculiarly rich, and of which this country still 
possesses some admirable examples, 

Ir appears to be the rule in the Faubourg St. Gor- 
main to never give with the daughters of the nobility 
a fortune greater than will produce an income of 
twenty to twenty-five thousand francs. The capital 
is secured for the coming family, and it is considered 
prudent to never encourage a young couple to com- 
mence with a large or ostentatious establishment. 
The aristocracy in this quarter display a time- 
honoured ceremony at the wedding mass. While in 
other circles an ordinary visiting toilet is the mode, 
the ladies of the vld Faubourg wear a white bonnet, 
with feathers or aigrettes, luxurious training robes, 
and costly lace mantles, mostly white ; for earrings 
only diamonds. 

A Youne Hero.—The most interesting incident 
at the presentation of prizes the other day by Mr. 
Ward Hunt to the naval cadets on board the“ Wor- 
cester ’’’ training ship, off Greenhithe was the honour 
done to a Scotch lad, George Campbell Gordon. 
This boy not only took the first prize for general 
good conduct and honourable mention for his 
mastery of signals, but was awarded the “ Wor- 
cester” medal for saving life, and a handsome gold 
watch by the masters and cadets of the “Worcester” 
for having, on the 13th May last, most courageously 
jumped overboard at Greenhithe pier and saved the 
lite of a schoolfellow, Frederick Napier, thereby 
risking his own. For this act the brave lad has had 
awarded to him the bronze medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. 

Tue Frueat Swiss—Many persons will learn 
with some astonishment,that intemperance is as great 
a scourge in Switzerland as in many other countries. 
The Swiss are not great smokers, and the quality of 
their tobacco does not tempt to the indulgence of the 
habit; but the consumption of wine in the playground 
of Europe, and the consequent drunkenness, are said 
to beenormous. M. Merille de Colleville, correspond- 
ing member of the French Temperance Society, 
asserts, on information derived from a medical man 
in Jura, that the majority of the male population of 
Switzeriand die before they have attained their 
fiftieth year from the effects of drunkenness, Statis- 
tical returns show that the average consumption per 
head of the Swiss is sixty litres per annum of wine, 
without taking into consideration the cider, beer aud 
other fermented and distilled liquors which they are 
iu the habit of drinking. 

Tue SamMueL Owen CENTENARY.—The hundredth 
anniversary of the birthday of Samuel Owen, May 
13th last, wasmade the occasion of a public celebration 
in Stockholm. ‘I'o Owen is due the credit of first in- 
structing the Swedes in the use of their native iron, 
and he is now termed the father of Swedish steam 
navigation. Leaviog England with but one hundred 
pounds sterling, Owen established a manufactory at 
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Kungsholmen and devoted himself to teaching his 
workmen not only to improve their labour but their 
lives. Hearing of Fulton’s successes with steam 
navigation in America, he began researches into the 
game subject, which, it is said, led him in 1815 to the 
discovery of the screw propeller. He didnot, how- 
ever, prosecute his experiments in that direction, 
having neither time nor money, but continued labour 
in his factory, from which, up to 1843, when the 
works were closed, thirty steamboats, two of which 
were of iron, were produced, He died on February 
15th, 1854. Professor Edlurd, of the Stockholm 
Academy of Sciences, read an account of his life 
and sorvices and pronounced a fitting eulogy, and 
subsequently a monument, -bearing a fine bust of 
Owen, erected by the ironmasters of Sweden, was 
unveiled, 





THE CAT'S LOVE OF HOME. 

Ir is true that in general the cat is fonder of 
places than of people. He likes the old home be- 
cause he kuows it thoroughly; because he has in- 
vestigated its every mouse-hole and studied the 
advantages of its every retreat from dogs and other 
enemies ; because he, a weak animal, feels sure that 
he can there feed and protect himself. Moreover, 
his bump of locality is prodigious, as is shown by 
the ease with which he finds his way back to the 
familiar spot, though carried blindfold a long dis- 
tance from it. A friend of mine transported a cat 
several times five miles from home, and dismissed it 
into the wide liberty of earth, only to find it at his 
house when he returned, or afterwards. 

A Flemish peasant, says Chamfleury, offered to 
bet that his cat would get home from a distance of 
eight leagues sooner than twelve pigeons which 
should be let loose with him. The wager was ac- 
cepted, and the animal won it. Another story of 
Chamfleury’s concerns the favourite grimalkin of a 


village curate, who was made rector in a little city 
five leagues from his former parish. Besides the 
cat, the priesit’s family consisted of an old servant 


andacrow. Tommy was something of a thief; the 
crow had a passion for pecking at his quadruped 
companion; the granny scolded them both, and the 
rector interested himself in these small quarrels. 
The day after the removal, to the great grief of 
priest, granny and crow, the cat disappeared. A few 
days later he was found caterwauling around the old 
parsonage, was seized, aud carried back to the rec- 
tory. A second flight; the successor of the curate 
was kept awake by the nightly lamentations of the 
animal; another forcible restitution, pussy being now 
in a frightful state of leaness. 

The old housekeeper tried to win bim by kind. 
ness, fed lim luxuriously, and left the pantry open 
go that he could indulge his propensity for small 
stealings. All useless; once more the ancient parish 
resounced with his caterwaulings ; there was danger 
that wrathful peasants might blow him out of the 
world with sacrilegious fowling-pieces, But the 
affection of the housekeeper followed him, and she 
persuided a masculine friend to wndertake his re- 
formation, ‘The cat was caught once more, 
popped into a sack,and dipped in @ puddle, after 
which he was carried to the rectory dripping wet 
and in a state of indignation which can be imagined, 
The remedy was effectual, and here ended his 
escapades. 

Cats were made uneasy by changes in their domi- 
cile. Wheu I lately had a door opened between two 
rooms in my house, my two pussies surveyed the 
operations of the carpenters with evident anxiety 
and distrust, frequently coming up to me with a look 
which seemed to say, Do you know what these men 
are about? ‘The door finished, they examined it from 
one side; walked round the chimney and examined 
it from the other side; peered through, drew back, 
looked aloft, smelled, investigated in every fashion ; 
all this before venturing to make use of the new 
passage. If there isa packing of trauks, a prepara- 
tion fora removal ona journey, these animals are 
equally disturbed. R. 8. 





AT an auction sale in London, the other day, the 
family portrait of Edmund Burke was put to the 
hammer, and sold for 1,000 guineas. The picture 
was sold under an order of the Court of Chancery. 

ASTRONOMERS persist in saying that hot weather 
and comets have no connection, but practical men 
have different stories to tell to those of philosophers 
and know that in wine-growing countries the comet 
years are looked upon with reverence, and are con- 
sidered to have done the correct thing. So 1874 may 
be one of the big years for wine, and vote point-blank 
azainst the Lawsonites. No one can make up his 
mind as to when the present comet was here beiore ; 
the belief of some is that it is a thousand years since 
the earth was visited. 

A Civic Beneractor.—Sir Simon Eyre, sometime 
Lord Mayer of London, built Leaden Hall “at his 











proper expense,” and gave the same to the city to be 
employed as a public granary for laying up corn 
against a time of scarcity. By his will he gave asum 
of money “to be distributed to all the prisons in 
London, or within a mile of that city, for the relief of 
their inmates.” He also gave 3,000 marks to the 
Drapers’ Company on condition of their establishing 
within a year of his decease “ A master or warden, 
five secular priests, six clerks.and two choristers to 
sing daily divine service ‘by note’ for ever in his 
chapel of the Leaden Hall ;” as also three school- 
masters, with an usher, to teach the choristers to 
sing; and in event of the Drapers’ Company not 
carrying out this plan, the money was to revert to 
“the Prior and Convent of Christ's Church in Lon- 
don ;’’ and if they, too, declined the duty, he left the 
three thousand murks to be disposed of by his execu- 
tors as they best could devise in works of charity. 
“Thus much for his testament, not performed, by 
establishing of divine service in his chapel or free 
school for scholars ; neither how the stock of 3,000 
marks were employed by his executors was ever 
known.” In an old London historian is given a 
description of the monument of Sir Simon Eyre ; it 
runs as follows: “Orate pro anima Simonis Eyre, 
Under this defaced monument Simon Eyre, the sonne 
of John Eyre, of Brandon in Suffolk, lieth interred, 
He was Lord Mayor in the yeare 1445. He built 
Leaden Hall for a common grauary for the citie, and 
a fair large chappell on the east side of ye quadrant, 
over the porch whereof was painted, ‘ Dextra Domini 
exaltavit me;’ and on the north wall, ‘ Honorandus 
famosus Mercator, Symon Eyre, bujus operis Funda- 
tor.’ He gave five thousand pounds and above to 
poor maids’ marriages, and did many other works of 
charitie. He died the 18tu day of September, 1459.” 


SCIENCE, 


New AND Dugasiz Inx.—According to Béttger, 
rapidly-drying, brilliant ink, which resists tolerably 
well the most powerful chemical reagents, may 
be made by triturating carmine with some solu- 
tion of water-glass in a porcelain mortar, and dilut- 
ing with water-glass solutivn uutil it flows readily. 

Friction SEALING-wax.—At the Vienna Exposi- 
tion were shown smal! sticks of variously coloured 
sealing-wax, tipped with au inflammable compound, 
which, when izguited by friction, burns and fuses the 
wax, permitting it to be used very conveniently, 
without wastiug or dropping, as is usually the case. 
The quantity in each stick is sufficient for oue com- 
mon or two sinall seals. 

Hay-cakes FoR Horsgs.—Hay tablets, prepared 
in the following manuer, have been employed in 
France for some time, as a convenieut and portable 
food for horses. Hay and straw, finely cut, are well 
mixed with crushed oats or rye, and moistened with 
a solution of rapeseed or linseed oil-cake, and the 
mass again well worked, and then formed into 
tablets under pressure. 

Mysterious CHANGES IN CLIMATE. — Change 
of climate has been more specially demonstrated in the 
case of fruit, the crops of which are exceedingly liable 
to be damaged by unseasonable frost. Chance frosts 
in the later spring months are the terror of gardeners, 
and, unfortunately, the destruction so caused is be- 
coming so serious in many places that some kinds of 
well-kuown fruit are no longer worth cultivating. 
Better, it is thought, import fruit than try to 
rear it. 

M. ALVERGNAT has devised an ingenious appa- 
ratus which shows that an electric current will not 
pass equally well in two directions, Two glass tubes 
are connected together at the ends by arched pieces, 
and in one the points of a number of small glass 
pipes are turned in the opposite direction from those 
in the other tube. The current instantly passes 
through the tube in which the points are apex to- 
wards the negative poles. The tubes are filled with 
hydrogen, suowing the oscillation of the luminous 
zones with great clearness. 

VARNISH FOR ALCOHOLIC Casks.—Varnishing the 
interior of clean, dry casks with the following pre- 
paration is said to close the crevices and pores of 
the wood, and to render them perfectly tight for 
alcohol, as the material oxydizes soon after drying, 
and becomes insoluble in alcohol, and does not scale 
off. Dissolve two pounds of leather clippings (best, 
finely-chipped and previously boiled in water) in two 
ounces of oxalic acid and four pounds of water, on a 
water bath, with continued stirring, care being taken 














painting, and is made according to the followins 
recipe : Graphite, finely ground, twenty-two drachms; 
copal or other resinous gum, twelve grains ; sulphate 
of iron, two drachms; tincture of nut galls, two 
drachms; and sulphate of indigo, eight drachms, 
These substances are thoroughly mixed and boiled 
in water. The graphite can be replaced by an earthy 
mineral pigment of any desired colour. 

Evaporation Insteap oF Ice.—Ice threatens 
to be an expensive luxury this summer, 'and many 
persons will doubtless be obliged to dispense with its 
use. In the country, where water may be drawn 
cold from the well or the spring, and a clean, coo} 
cellar or dairy preserves the food fresh, it it not so 
much missed, but even there water and butter cannot 
remain many minutes, in the temperature of the eat- 
ing-room, without losing their agreeable qualities, 
Several thicknesses of wet cloths, wrapped about the 
pitcher, will by evaporation, keep the water toler- 
able. A common flower-pot, inverted over a plate of 
butter, and kept covered in the same way, with wet 
cloths, will keep butter in that state of. solidity 
which is essential to its attractiveness. 

Restoration or Burnr Sre«u.—Resin oil, with 
which is intimately mixed one-fourth (more or less) 
its weight of the residue of paraffin stiils, has a won- 
derful effect upon burnt steel. Chisels which lave 
been burnt and rendered useless may be, by means 
of this fluid, restored and madeas valuable as ever. 
This fluid, which was many months ago christened 
restitutor chalybis, may be used as follows: Burnt 
steel must be ‘heated red hot, then plunged into the 
restitutor for a few seconds, then re-heated and 
cooled in the ordinary way. ‘The steel, after this pro- 
cess, is perfectly restored. Experience in the use of 
the restitutor will quickly enable persons to give any 
desired temper to their tools, but it may be stated that 
tools can‘ be made especially hard by heating them 
red-hot, dipping into the restitutor, then reheating to 
a slightly white heat, and immediately cooling in pure 
water. 

New Process oF DETERMINING THE ALCOHOL IN 
Wines.—If to a known volumé of water larger and 
larger quantities of alcohol are added, the density 
and the superficial tension of the mixtures obtained 
are simultaneously diminished, and consequently 
there is an increase in the number of drops which 
tiey form if allowed to flow slowly from a given 
aperture. If this aperture has constant dimensions, 
the number of drops corresponding to each alcoholic 
mixture is constant also. ‘he difference between 
the numbers thus found is large enough to furnish a 
basis for a very sensitive alcoliolo-metric method. 
The instrument proposed isa pipette holding 0°3 cubic 
in. It is filled with the alcoholic liquid under examina- 
nation, and the number of drops escaping is counted. 
From this number the proportion of alcvhol is cal- 
culated by the aid of tables which have been 
drawn up. Slight traces of liquids more diffusable 
than alcohol, such as acetic ether, greatly increase 
the number of drops. 

THe Temperature oF THE SuN.—Der Natur- 
forscher has a paper on this subject, detailing ex- 
periments by Father Secchi; comparing the radiating 
power of the carbon poles of a voltaic battery cap- 
able of melting platinum with that of the sun. He 
found the latter 864 times as much as the former ; 
and, reckoning the heat of the voltaic are at 3,000 
degrees, he concluded that of the sun to be from 
133,780 degrees to 16,980 degrees, according to the 
allowance made for absorption of solar heat by our 
atmosphere. The writer, who only gives tie initials 
“ R. M.” compares these results with others cbtained 
by various processes, and comments on their exces- 
sive disagreement. Titus, Deville made the solar 
temperature 2,500 degrees to 2,800 degrees, and 
Secchi in former experiments 5,801,846 degrees, and 
Zwllner 61,350 degrees. Evidently the subject re- 
quires a careful examination of the probable value 
of the various methods by which the discordant 
results were obtained. 

Economical Uss or Fzatuers,—M. de la Blan- 
chére calls attention to the economical use 0 
feathers, which are so generally considered as the 
refuse of the farm, especially those obtained in 
plucking ducks, chickens and turkeys, and those of 
wild fowl] and other birds killed asgame. He re- 
marks that by trimming these, especially the larger 
ones, off the stump, which may be throwmaway, the 
plumes will serve an excellent purpose ; and they are 
now being worked up in Paris ona large scale in the 
manufacture of a feather or cloth blanket, which 





not to prolong the operation more than ry, 
and dilute the solution gradually with six pounds of 
warm water. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE PaPper AND Inxk.—An English 
inventor has secured letters patent for an incom- 
bustible and fireproof ink, ‘The pulp for the paper is 
composed of vegetable fibre, one part ; asbestos, two 
parts; borax, one tenth part; and alum, two tenth 
parts. The ink can be used either in writing or 





p the essential quality of being exceedingly 
light, while at the same time very warm. The plumes 
thus separated from the stalk are to be placed iu a bag, 
closed tightly, and then subjected to rubbing between 
the hands, as in washing clothes. Ina few minutes 
the fibres are separated from each other, and form 
perfectly homogeneous and very light down. ‘This 
can be sold or worked up directly into coverlids and 
other household objects by quilting. In Paris the 
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down sells readily for eight shillings o pound, and 
the price is continually increasing. According to 
De Ia Blanchére, the feathers of an ordinary chicken 
will produce down worth at least tenpence,a sum 
which it is of course very desirable to save, Of 
course something must be allowed for the time occu- 
pied in separating the plumes. 
NEW REMEDY LOR DYSENTERY. 

A pruG used by Chinese physicians in the treat- 
ment of dysentery consists of the root bark of the 
ailanthus, very common in China, also cultivated in 
Trance and in this country. The bark of the root 
isthe only part employed. An infusion of the bark, 
however, exhales a slightly nauseous odour, and pos- 
sesses an excessive bitterness, resembling that of 
sulphate of quinine. The Chinese physicians employ 
the root in the fresh state only ; but Dr. Roberts 
having been compelled to use some that had become 
dry, found no sensible difference in its action in the 
two states. 

For administration, 14 ounces weight of the root 
is cut into very small pieces and triturated with two 
ounces of hot water for a few minutes in a mortar, in 
order to soften the bark, and then strained. A tea- 
spoonful of this strong infusion is administered as a 
dose morning and evening alone or in a cup of tea, 
Taken in this form, it provokes vomiting. The 
medicine is administered in this manner during three 
days, the patient being kept upon full diet. After 
that time the ailanthus is omitted and the diet is 
altered to broths until health is restored. If after 
eight days’ treatment the patient is not cured, the 
Chinese physicians recommence the use of the ailan- 
thus; but Dr. Robert states that he has not met 
with a single case in which this resumption has been 
necessary, although he had under his notice some 
where the disease had lasted several months, as well 
as others of more recent origin. 

The principal symptoms which follow the adminis- 
tration of the ailanthus are said to be nausea, fol- 
lowed by a temporary lowering of the pulse. The 
disappearance of blood commences on the first day, 
aud is completed on the second ; the colic ceases a 
little later. Dr. Robert sums up by expressing his 
opiuion that the administration of the ailanthus gave 
superior results to those of ipecacuanha, astringents, 
alone or combined with opiates, or calomel. 

GURJUN OIL IN SKIN DISEASES. 

Ara late meeting of the Medical Society, Profes- 
sor Erasmus Wilson showed some of this new 
remedy, aud stated that this material, which was also 
called wood oil, was an oleo-resin, obtained from 
several species of the dipterocarpus, an immense 
tree growing on the Malayan coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, where it was so common as to be used in- 
steal of paint, for houses and ships, 

In March, 1873, Dr. Dougall, of the Indian Medi- 
cal Service, took charge vf the convict establishment 
of the Andaman Islands, when he found twenty-four 
of the prisoners suffering from leprosy. He was 
deedly impressed with the misery of these poor 
people ; and realizing the impracticability of avail- 
ing himself of all known methods of treatment, he hit 
upon the idea of trying the gurjun oil, both as an 
internal and external remedy, and determined upon 
giving it a six mouths’ trial. 

Dr. Dougall’s method was to have the patients 
washed thoroughly in a neighbouring stream, using 
dry earth instead of soap. ‘They were then made to 
rub themselves for two hours with a liuiment com- 
posed of gurjun oil and lime water, one part to three, 
aud to swallow two drachms of the balsam, also 
combined with lime water. After this they had their 
breakfast, and were set to any work they were cap- 
able of doing. In the evening the same process was 
repeated, except the washing. ‘he effects of this 
treatment, at the end of six months, were marvel- 
lous. Neuralgic pains were allayed, sensibility 
was restored to the angsthetic skin, tubercles sub- 
sided, and ulcers healed, Dr, Dougall was astonished 
at the energy of these formerly helpless ones, 

_Mr. Erasmus Wilson remarked that be had used a 
liximent composed of equal parts of the gurjun oil 
and lime water, in cases af painful eczema, in lupus, 
and in cancer, with very encouraging results, and 
Stated that Mr. Hancock had applied it in a case of 
cancer of the skin, with the effect of dispersing 
tubercles and healing ulcerations ; but its most use- 
ful property was that of relieving pain. A lady in 
Coustant pain from cancer of the integument, who 
had been unable to sleep without narcotics for weeks, 

was relieved of all suffering, and enabled to sleep, by 
Meaus of this liniment, 
THE NEW COMET, COGGIA. 

Tue discovery of this body, which is known as 
Comet IL, 1874, was made by M. Coggia, at Mar- 
Seilles,on April 17 last. It is wholly without the 
earth’s orLit, but is gradually drawing nearer to our 
Splere. ‘lhe cireumstances under which the comet 
®pbears are very favourable for spectroscopic examiua- 
Hou, aud hence the scientific world will look eagerly 





for results which will give us a further insight into 
the physical nature of these celestial vagrants. 


From the investigations of Secchi and Huggins’ 


upon Tempel’s comet, it was found that the nucleus 
is partially self-luminous and composed of gas ina 
luminous condition, containing carbon. Nuclei, be- 
side emitting their own light, reflect, with the. coma 
and the stars, the light of the sun. Henco'the latest 
theory is that the comets are composed of ‘minute 
solid bodies, like a cloud of smoke or dust; and as 
the mass approaches the sun, the most easily fusible 
constituents become wholly or partially vapourised 
and in a condition of white heat overtake the re- 
maining solid particles, and surround the nucleus in 
a self-luminous cloud of glowing vapour. It should 
be remembered, however, that our positive knowledge 
on the subject is very limited, and that the above is 
merely a hypothesis which, to a certain degree, 
accounts for observed phenomena, Tyndall bas put 
forward another theory of great dugenuity, founded 
on physical experiment, in which he'regards the tails 
of comets as resulting from the formation of a species 
of actinio cloud by the action of the solar raya after 
their character has been altered during their passage 
through the comet’s head, Zéllner considers that 
tbe small comets are masses of vapour consisting of 
water or perhaps of liquid hydrocarbons, an idea 
which is fortified by theetraracter of certain nebula. 
He also believes that the electricity developed by 
the solar rays, either-in the process of ‘evapuration 
or by the molecular! disturbances they "produce, is 
amply sufficient to cwuse the luminosity.andalso to 
form the train. 

The length of comets’ “tails is raréhy less ‘¢han 
500,000 and often weasdhies 150,000,000 aniles. Dhe 
breadth of that of ‘*thewomet of 1811 was 14,000,000 
miles, and the cometiof 1828 had a nucleus 528,000 
miles in diameter, 


THE SYRIAN‘SPONGE FISHERTES. 

Some interesting information respectirg the Syrian 
sponge-fisheries is ‘given by Vice-Consul Jayo (Bey- 
rout) in hiscommercialreport for 1873, just ‘issued. 
The total value of thesponges fished on the coast of 
Syria is from 20,0001.:to 25,0002. The production is, 
however, falling off through excessive fishing, and 
the consequent exhaustion of the fishery grounds. 
About 250 to 300 boats are at present employed in 
this industry on the coast of Syria, manned by about 
1,500 men. The centres of production are Tripoli, 
Ruad, Latakia and Batroun on the coast of Mount 
Lebanon. The best qualities are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tripoli and Batroun; but the boats visit 
all parts of the coast, from Mount Carmel iu the south 
to Alexandretta in the north. , 

The majority of the boats used are ordinary fishing 
boats, three-parts decked over, and carrying one 
mast with an ordinary lug-sail. They are from 18ft. 
to 30ft. in length, and are manned by a crew of four 
or five men, one of whom is especially engaged for 
the purpose of hauling, while the rest are divers. In 
some cases the men own their own boats, but gener- 
ally they are hired for the season, which extends 
from June to the middle of October, No wages are 
paid; the remuneration consists in an equal share of 
the produce of the fishing. The profits of a good 
diver reach as high as 40/. a season. Diving is 
practised from @ very early age up to forty years, 
beyond which few are able to continue the pursuit. 
It does not appear, however, that the practice has 
any tendency to shorten life, although as the diver 
approaches forty he is lees able to complete with his 
younger and more vigorous brother. The time dur- 
ing which a Syrian diver can remain under water 
depends, of course, on his age and training. Sixty 
seconds is reckoned good work, but there are rare 
instances of men who are able to stay below eighty 
seconds. ‘I'he men on the coast, however, make ex- 
traordinary statements as to the length of time their 
best hands are able to remain under water, and 
gravely assert that eight or ten minutes are not im- 
possibilities. 

The manner of diving is as follows:—The diver 
(naked, of course) with an open net around his 
waist for the receptacle of his prizes, seizes with 
both hands an oblong white stone, to which is at- 
tached a rope, and plunges overboard. On arriving 
at the bottom the stone is deposited at his feet, and, 
keeping hold of the rope with one hand, the driver 
grasps and tears off the sponges within reach, which 
he deposits in his net. He then, by a series of jerks 
to the rope, gives the signal to those above, and is 
drawn up. No knife, spear, or instrument of any 
kind is used. The Syrian diver, unlike his Greek 
competitor, never uses the diving-dress, having an 
autipathy to it on the score of its alleged tendency 
to produce paralysis of thelimbs. ‘Two or three 
fatal accidents annually occur, mainly among the 
skilful and daring. The diver will quit his hold of 
the rope, and wauder some distance to secure a prize, 
and on returning te regain the rope, will miss the 


spot, and be unable to find it, He then attempts to 
rise unassisted, and, being ignorant of the exact 
direction, often strikes out diagonally, andis drowned 
before he can reach the surface. Other accidents, 
again, happen from jagged or pointed rocks, which 
besides sometimes wounding the diver, often entangle 
his rope, and thus in great depths expose him to the 
risk of drowaing. The depths to which the diver 
descends varies from five to thirty “ brasses,” each 
equal toan ordinary man’s height. Below the ex- 
treme limit mentioned no good sponges are found. 
In former years the Syrian coast was much fre- 
quented by Greek divers from the islands of the 
Archipelago. ‘l'heirmumber is now restricted to five 
or six boats annually, the kill of the Syrian com- 
bined with his superior ‘knowledge of the fishing 
grounds enabling him to eompete successfully with 
lis foreign opponeut. 

Although they ‘vary*very ‘much in quality and 
size, sponges ‘may bewgenerally classified as—1, The 
fine whitebell-shaped sponge, known as thie “ toilet 
sponge ;” 2, Lhe-large weddish variety known as 
“sponge de Venise,”*or “ bath ‘sponges ;” 3, Tho 
coarse red sponge used for household purposes aud 
cleaning. Two-thirds of the produce of tie Syrian 
coastuare purchased by the native merchants, who 
send ‘it ‘to Burope for sale, while the remander is 
purchased omthespotiby French agents, who annually 
visit Syria fortthe purpose. France takes the bulk 
of the finest qualities, while thereddish and common 
sponges are sent’to Germany and England. The 
revenue derived by Government from this industry 
is a tenth of ‘the walue of ‘the produce, calculated 
upon the “prices paid ‘to the finders by the traders, 
and thisis paid ia cash by'the former to the tax- 
farmer en the conclusion of his:sale. 


THE MASQUERADE. 


“Is it pretty, Philip?” 

“ T wuppose so,” ‘he replied, without raising his 
eyes ‘fromthe evening paper, which, to my positive 
knowledge did not contain news enough to stimulate 
even a news-boy’s cry. 

*One would think you were already married, my 
dear Perey,” Julia remarked, in a whisper, which, 
like an“*aside” on ‘the stage, was intended to be 
generally overheard. 

And she stooped ‘to settle, with an artistic little 
pinch, some of the fluffy drapery of the violet crépe 
ball dress in which I was attired. How well the 
dress became me! Madame Mode came herself to 
see it tried on. 

“No one will copy it, Miss Vigogne. No one 
would dare, unless they could copy your skin and 
hair also,” was her comment, 

Well, I suppose my skin and hair were nice ; very 
white and dazzling the first, very lustrous and golden 
the last. So the violet crépe dress, with its festoons 
of morning-glories, and the amethyst jewels set in 
Etruscan, made a very striking toilet, aud the wearer 
looked,I presume, lovely, as she inquired so humbly 
of her betrothed; “Is it pretty, Philip?” 

* Married, Miss Ruse ?”’ said Philip, in his sudden, 
emphatic fashion, stretching himself rather frigit- 
fully as he sat, and running his hands through his 
brown hair, causing himself in some way to res¢mblo 
a great Newfoundland dog. “Why, when Miss 
Vigogne and I are married I shall always pay hera 
compliment when ahe asks for it.’’ 

“We know your magnauimity so well,” replied 
Julia, dulcetly, “that is why your omission surprised 
us just now.” 

“T am sure I did not want a compliment,” I has- 
tened to protest. “I merely asked your opinion of 
my dress.”’ , 

“Certainly, Percy, you do not need to ask my 
opinion df you.” 

And Philip aroused himself and departed, to be- 
stow upon his toilet that infinitesimal portion of his 
time and thoughts which he was accustomed to give 
to the same. 

I was conscious of a slight feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion. I suppose every pretty, tastefully attired 
woman—however sensible she may be—iutuitively 
expects some appreciation of her attractions by the 
sterner sex. 

“Philip Elton is your manifest destiny, of course, 
Percy dear, but I sometimes think he does not half 
appreciate you,” said the voice of my charmer. 

“You overrate me and underrate Philip, Julia,” I 
replied. 

“T think not. Philip is a fine fellow ; good-looking 
and well-behaved, and immensely rich. But you, 
my darling, are the most exyuisite and irresistible of 
fairy queens.” 

I stood turning this way and that before the long 
mirror, ostensibly to criticize Madame Mode’s work, 
but really, of course, to admire myself; and Julia’s 
absurd flattery sounded pleasantly, Nor did it canso 








me to remember that that was the coin in which she 
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tepaid my hospitalities ; that to her it was simply a 
business transaction—so much flattery for a visit of 
60 many weeks. 

Julia had been making these long visits to me ever 
éince our school days. She was five years older than 
I, and more than five times wiser and wilier. She 
was a tall, rather elegant-looking girl, with brilliant 
black eyes and satiny hair and a pale, dark com- 
plexion. 

1 daresay if I had had a mother she would have 
wished to know something of the antecedents of this 
bosom friend of mine, something of whence she came 
and whither she went, for 1 was quite ignorant of 
her family and home affairs, only that she had an un- 
congenial stepmother, and no earthly being of whom 
she could make a friend, saving myself and one other, 
a lover, to whom she only alluded in the most mys- 
terious and sentimental terms. 

We lived in one of the grand hotels, papa, Aunt 
Susan and I, I think I cared very little for the 
ostentation and extravagance. Julia’s enjoyment of 
it gave some zest to mine. Papa paid the bills 
willingly so long as Julia’s visits gratified me, and 
so her yearly coming was quite a settled thing. 

This year she found me very happy in my en- 
eagement. Philip and I had met the previous 
summer, and had chosen each other for ourselves, 
‘as faultlessly as Mrs. Grundy could have chosen for 
as. Our prospect of happiness seemed absolutely 
without a flaw—till Julia came. She did not re- 
ceive my confidence, to begin with, as I expected. 

“Oh, Percy, 1—I had hoped—— ” 

“ That I should never marry, Julia?” 

“Oh, no; of course, I knew you would. But that 
nothing of this sort would happen until you had 
seen a friend of mine, whom I hope to introduce to 
you this winter.” 

“Your friend! Why, Julia, you do not want me 
to marry your friend?” J laughed. 

“You are his counterpart, I wish you had seen 
bim before you decided,’ 





“But I did not. So I must make the best of it;’’ 
and then we went to our rooms arm-in-arm. 

“You do not go to the public drawing-room 
now?” Julia inquired. 

“Oh, no, Philip is here every evening, and the 
drawing-room does not amuse me in the least. But, 
of course,” I added, “ we will go down, if you care 

“Not for the world. Or perhaps I can coax your 
father to take me for a turn, just to show my paces 
and give me a study of the new fashions, while you 
and Mr. Elton enjoy the téte-&-téte to which I shall 
always make the unlucky third now.” 

“Don’t talk so! I am sure papa will be de- 
lighted,” and then at the parlour door we met 
Philip. 

Julia was very brilliant that evening. To me she 
was always saying saucy, bright little things about 
men and women’s power over them, but to-night she 
was so deferential, so far from satirical, and yet so 
easy and clever, that I was sure Philip must be 
pleased with her. 

“ What do you think of her, Philip?” was my first 
inquiry, when, according to her plan, she had gone 
with papa for a tour of the grand salon. 

Now if Philip has a fault, it is a provoking smile 
of which he is capable. He smiled this smile. 

“ Anything you wish, Percy.” 

* You do not like her?” 

“My dear Percy, if she pleases you I am suited.” 

“But is she not handsome and clever ?” 

“ Undoubtedly clever.” 

* Surely you must think her handsome?” 

* Angelic, if you like. Iconcedeeverything. But 
let us talk of some other subject.” 

“You are very indifferent to one whom I dearly 
love.” 

“Indifferent!” repeated Philip, speaking out so 
loud that he frightened me. “Indeed, Percy, I am 
in one respect immensely interested in her.” 

“You are? How?” 
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“ Well, from the bottom of my heart I wish she 
would get married.” 

“TI believe she is engaged.” 

“You are mistaken in her, Percy. Your clever 
friend is an adventuress,” 

“Why, Philip, what a word! And what an unking 
judgment!” 

“You forced it from me, Percy. I wanted to 
change the subject. Since I have said it, I will stick 
to it.” 

* And yon will——” 

*T shall do nothing whatever, unless it is to guard 
you, my darling, from any evil which I think sho 
might be capable of leading you into.” 

After that Philip fairly refused to discuss Miss 
Toss with me. He was very polite to her, and sho 
was very polite to him, without mixing any coquetry 
with her politeness. And upon this platform we tliree 
stood upon the evening of the masquerade ball, for 
which I wore my violet crépe dress. 

After Philip had left, we put on our dominoes, 
Julia wore her customary black silk. She did not 
have ball dresses. Yet no one would ever have 
thought of her except as elegantly dressed. She had 
manufactured from some of my stores a fichu of 
white lace ; a branch of scarlet geranium lighted her 
dark, smooth braids, while a Roman sash, draped 
with her consummate skill, gave distinction to her 
appearance, Both our dominoes were white. I was 
clasping mine when a servant knocked. 

Julia hastily opened the door, and received a note 
or card, which she glanced at and slipped within her 

love. 

“What was that ?” I inquired. 

“ Only a dance-list I gave De Goff to put his name 
to.” 

‘*Ah,-De Goff? He is very devoted, Julia.’ 

“He is a baboon. I always feel as if I should like 
to put a ring through his nose.” 

“ And he feels as though he would like to put one 
on your hand,” I said, with a laugh, 

“No, he don’t, Percy. Thatis the trouble. Ie 
admires me, likes me—loves me, I suppose, after his 
fashion. But he would not think of wasting him- 
self matrimonially on a girl without fortune or po- 
sition.” 

Julia spoke almost savagely. It was the first time 
I had ever heard her utter such a sentiment, 

Philip came in just then, looking prodigiously awk- 
ward in his domino, and we soon set out for the ball. 
When there, Philip maintained his place by my side 
in a matter-of-fact fashion quite at variance with the 
spirit of a masquerade. 

“ This is absurd,” said Julia, leaving a partner in 
whom I thought I recognized De Goff, and floating 
up tous. “When you are in Rome, do as the Ro- 
mansdo. Come, Percy, for once, let us make a tour 
of adventure round the room. While you, Sir Do- 
mino, need not seek consolation for our abseuce in 
vain,” and, linking her arm in mine, she drew me 
away. 

A waltz was playing, a slow, languishing strain 
that I well remember. Julia slipped her arm about 
me, and we danced on together till we reached a re- 
mote end of the ball-room, from which opened de- 
lightful little ante-rooms, fitted up as grottoes or 
boudoirs. 

“ How lovely!” Julia exclaimed, leading the way 
into one of the former, whose walls were formed of 
artificial rocks, overrun with mosses and vines. 

The light was dim, the air fragrant and cool. A 
maqueer rose to offer us seats. 

“At your service, ladies,” he said, in a remarkably 
rich and pleasant voice. “May I bring you some 
chocolate or an ice ?” 

Julia accepted his offer, and we found ourselves 
chatting freely together over our chocolate. 

“ May I beg for one short redowa, Miss Vigogne?” 
said our cavalier, as we finished our refreshments. 

“What! you know me? How did you find out?” 
I exclaimed, thrown off my guard. 

“TI should know Miss Vigogne under any disguise,” 
he said, grayely, offering his arm. 

“ But I do not know you, I am sure I do not.” 

“You are mistakea. It is my misfortune not to 
have left such an impression as I received during our 
brief acquaintance.” 

“T cannot conjecture who you are,” I repeated, as 
we walked away. 

“T am thankful for it,” he rejoined, in a low ton®, 
“ because I may now say, as one whom you will never 
know, that I have loved you for two years with 4 
devouring passion. Do not interrupt me, Miss 
Vigogne ; you will never know who it is who pre 
sumes to tell you that he adores the ground on which 
you tread; who dreams of you and longs for you 80 
hopelessly that his life is spoiled. You will never 
know. And it is worth more than Heaven just this 
once to tell you; just this once, for one little waltz, 
which you will forget by to-morrow. to clasp sud 
carry you close to my heart.” 
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We had reached the circle of the dancers, and the 
mask, with a vehemence which half frightened me, 
gsed his arm round my waist, and bore me onward. 

t was # brilliant and furious redowa which the band 

as playing now. 
ba po getting tired,” I said, at last, nearly ready 
to faint in the arms which bore me so strongly and 
ewiitly over the floor. My partner took no heed. 
“Pray, let us stop.” I urged, breathlessly ; and I 
made an effort to disengage myself, which was as 
gothing to the will and strength put forth by my 

anion. 
He danced faultlessly; for some minutes, which 
seemed hours, he carried me, a dead-weight, for my 
strength was utterly exhausted. : 

When he finally paused, everything was whirling 
from black to gray before me; the music sounded 
ruffled, and I was conscious only that he was hold- 
ing me upon my feet. 
me, Forgive —4 for Heaven’s sake, Miss Vigogne ! 
I had no other resource,” were the first words I 

eard. 

‘ My senses had returned, and glancing about, I 
found myself in a small, bare room aloue with my 
mysterious partner. The door was closed, and, as he 
released me, he placed his back against it. I was 
again faint as death. 

“What do you mean?” I demanded, “by bring- 
ing mo here? Open the door at once, or I will 
ecream.”” 

“No one would hear you, Miss Vigogne; the 
music and the voices make too great a din. You 
are perfectly safe, moreover. I shall detain you but 
a few moments—a few moments out of your whole 
happy life. It is not much to give to me.” 

“If you have any regard for me, or if you are a 
gentleman, you will at once release me.” 

% And abandon the only hope I have of ever being 
able to exchange a word with you?” 

“If you have any right to my acquaintance, it 
will not be difficult for youto make it in an honour- 
able way.” 

“I beg your pardon, I have found it impossible, 
though I have anxiously sought it.” 

I threw a glance around the room, It opened from 
the ball-room evidently, and seemed a cloak-room, or 
something of the sort. 

“Tam to infer, then, that you intend to detain me 
here?” I asked, quivering with anger and fright, as 
I saw no means of egress but the door he barred. 

“Miss Vigogne, I was not prepared for this resent- 
ment. What is a masquerade without an adventure? 
You give this altogether too serious a tone, I came 
here to meet you to-night. If I seem desperate, it is 
because my feelings urge me to desperation. If I 
forbear to continue this conversation, if I open the 
door aud leave you, will you give me your word that 
you will receive me as an acquaintance, and keep 
profoundly secret what has transpired between us to- 
uiglt? Consider before you answer.” 

I considered, a3 well as my terror would permit. 

“Who are you, sir, who impose such strange con- 
ditions upon me?” I asked, at length. 

“Tam one you cannot afford to despise. My name 
is Clarence Wynne.” 

At the moment through the closed door came the 
clashing march music which announced midnight and 
the signal for unmasking. 

J sprang forward. 

“Let me go, I beseech you. I willcertainly scream. 
What will they think of my absence ?” 

“Cruel girl!” said the mask, in a tone of reproach. 
“Ts it so great a crime to love you to distraction, to 
have sought yon by stratagem, since fair means did 
notsucceed? Take off your domino, while I unmask. 
‘Take my arm, and let me lead you to your friends, 
upon the simple condition I ask.” 

“Open the door, for Heaven’s sake! I will promise 
anything.” 

“Upon your honour as a lady?” 

“ Yes—yes—since you force me to.” 

He drew his glove, and, with a fine, shapely hand, 
temoved his mask, disclosing a singularly handsome 
face, which I had certainly never seen before. 

“Your domino, Miss Vigogne,” with his hand 
fo the kuob, the march music sounding without, 
‘te laughing guests filing by to supp r. With 
trenbling hands I undid the clasps. What would 
they think ? To what was I pledged? What would 
Philip say? Would Philip trusts me? Avy way, 
did such a promise bind me? And if I broke it, 
what would be the consequence? Such speculations 
rushed like lightning through my brain, as my white 
Comno rustled to my feet, and, disengaging myself 
from its folds, 1 took my companion’s proffered arm, 
Sud passed outward into the ball-room. It seemed 
4s though @ century had elapsed since I left it ten 
ulnutes before, . 

Clarence Wynne looked with a start at my face 
0 the strong light fell upon it. 

‘You are pale as a ghost,” he said, huskily. “ May 





Heaven forgive me for what I have done! 
sitdown? Ma 

“ Nothing. i 
Ross.” 


Will you 
I get you some water?” 
wish to find Mr. Elton and Miss 


“They are coming towards us.” 

“You know them, too?” 

‘* By sight, as your companions here, only.” 

We were rapidly nearing them. Julia had Philip’s 
arm. Witha gesture, which was almost a bound, 
I left my companion’s side, and placed myself 
by my betrothed. For the first time, his face looked 
coldly and impassively into mine. He offered his 
arm in ® manner which was almost rude. Mean- 
while Mr. Wynne stood directly in front of us in 
such a position that I could not avoid the introduc- 
tion, which I gave with uncontrollable agitation. 
He immediately offered his arm to Julia, and she ac- 
cepted it, 

“ You were not disappointed in your quest for an 
adventure,” Philip said, icily, as we walked along. 
“I hope you have enjoyed the masquerade. I begin 
to understand why you were so anxious that your 
dress should be unusually becoming, and all.” 

“T have enjoyed nothing. Iam very weary and 
——— and I wish to go home as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“You are frank, But your looks indicate how 
painful your meeting with Mr. Wynne has been.” 

I looked up into Philip’s face with astonishment. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T could credit treachery of a woman—like Miss 
Ross, But, Percy, I believed in you—until to- 
night,” 

My tongue clove to my mouth. We walked on in 
silence, 

“ And now you disbelieve in me?” I asked, with a 
powerful effort, at last. 

“Tam too much agitated to know what I do, or do 
not. Oh, Perey Vigogne, since you loved Clarence 
Wynne, why did you not marry him?” 

“Philip! I have never loved any man in the world 
but you. Clarence Wynne! I—I”—my promise 
came to me like a great wave, crushing me, and 
taking my very breath—“ I have cause to hate him,” 
I stammered, and thea would have given the world 
to recall the words so susceptible of misinterpreta- 
tion. 

“ Your singular and most indiscreet téte-d-tate with 
him to-night certainly proves that your feelings to- 
wards him are not those of indifference !” 

“ Philip, there has got to b» a mystery for the pre- 
sent about this interview of mine with this man. 
Have you not enough confidence in me to overlook it, 
to let it pass unexplained ?” 

“Confidence! Oh, Percy, an hour ago my confi- 
dence iu you had no bounds. It has been cruelly 
shaken by words I cannot forget,” 

“Words? whose words?” 

“A woman’s. Seemingly on who knows you 
well. She wore a buff and crimson domino and a 
curious ring.” 

‘“* And she said ?” 

“That Clarence Wynne was your first love—that 
he was poor, and you had cast him over. She evi- 
dently did not know to whom she was talking, for 
she said that you accepted Philip Elton for mouey’s 
sake alone; that your father was ou the verge of 
bankruptcy—” 

“There is some horrible plot against my happi- 
ness,” I gasped. 

“ With her I watched your wild dance with that 
strange man ; saw you disappear into the privacy of 
that ante-room, and at length, when she had left 
me, emerge, so wan and pale as to be hardly recog- 
nizable.”’ 

I had dropped Philip’s arm, and was leaning 
against the wall. I made one move forward. It was 
to summon Clarence Wynne, and expose his odious 
conduct, and let the results take care of themselves. 
One clause in Philip’s recital caused me to pause. 
This informant of bis, who claimed to kuow me well, 
had said that my father wasa bankrupt. Did she 
know? Was thistrue? If so, I was too proud to 
hold my betrothed for an instant to his pleige. The 
charge of sordid motives I could at least disprove. I 
folded my arms, I remember crushing the morning- 
glories upon my breast, and made no answer to his 
last words. 

“Tam going home at once,” I said, finally. “ Will 
you call Julia?” 

Philip glanced towards the supper-room, which we 
had not entered. 

.After a moment he said: 

* Mr, Wynue seems as fascinating to Miss Ross as 
to Miss Vigogne.” 

I looked mechanically. Julia and the hero of my 
masquerade adventure were engaged in the most 
earnest conversation—at least she was talking ear- 
nestly, and he was listening with absorption. 


There are some moments when our faculties are | 


sharpened for emergency, 


The glance I gave wasa revelation which fairly 
staggered me; Clarence Wynue and Julia Ross were 
colleagues. In some way they were plotting to- 
gether against me. My eyes remained fastened upon 
their faces. A feeling of hated towards the woman 
I bad cherished as a friend filled my heart. Philip 
read the look, and construed it as the hatred of 
jealousy. He believed me jealous of the attention Mr. 
Wynne was bestowing upon my friend. 

“TI willaccompany you home if you wish,” he said, 
gravely, ‘and return for Miss Ross.” 

“ Very well.” 

We drove home in silence. 

I determined at once to seek papa and understand 
the truth or falsehood of the report concerning his 
affairs. But on reaching the parlour Aunt Susan in- 
formed me that he had been called out of town unex- 
pectedly, and would be absent for two days. I must 
then for two days endure my suspense. I could not 
stoop to Philip, with the chance that he might mis- 
construe my motives, and think that I strove to retain 
him because he wasrich. Julia came home finally 
in good spirits, 

“You make a conquest at every turn, Percy,” she 
said. “I would like the sensation of having a man 
so desperately in love with me as Mr, Wynne is with 

‘ou,’ 


“Don’t mention his name. I detest it.” 

“T shall have to mention it, for, as drowning men 
catch at a straw, he has caught at me, to deliver a 
message to you.”’ 

*“T do not wish to hear it.” 

“Don’t be childish, Percy. Mr. Wynne feels that 
he has acted very rudely. Of course I don’t know 
what he refers to, He said that you would under- 
stand. He desires to apologize, and make amends. 
If you will appoint a time at which to receive him, 
I have promised to communicate it to him.” 

* You were officious, I shall never receive him.” 

“He said, or rather hinted, that he had extorted 
some sort of promise from you, which he would 
cancel if you would grant him an interview,” 

I caught at this, of course, and looked up in- 
quiringly. 

“ And, moreover,” Julia continued, “he said that 
if he failed to receive a summons to call, he should 
goto the opera to-morrow night, or rather to-night, 
and that chance might happen to tempt you in the 
same direction.” 

I started up, angrily. 

“ When papa returns Mr, Wynno’s case will be re- 
ferred to the police, He is either a lunatic ora 
brigand. His conduct to-night has been outrageous. 
I should expose everything to Mr. Elton, except ig 

I paused. I could not say that I would not humble 
myself to justify my conduct to my lover till I knew 
whether or not we stood upon equal terms. 

“You have not a grain of romance about you, 
Percy. Here is one of the handsomest, most elegant 
men I ever set eyes upon, so infatuated with you 
that he acts, I confess, like a madman in conse- 
quence, and you coolly talk of him as a subject for 
the police.” 

* T don’t choose to talk of him to-night any farther, 
at all,” I rejoined, curtly. 

And silence ensued. 

The subject was not renewed by either Julia or 
myself in the morning. The hours passed somewhat 
heavily till noon, when my friend announced her in- 
tention of going for a walk, without asking me to 
accompany her. 

She had scarcely left the house when I formed a 
resolution as unreasonable as the revelation of the 
preceding evening. I resolved to go to the opera 
house ; not to meet Clarence Wynne, or rather not to 
be met by him, but to see what would happen. 

Disguised by a heavy veil, I took a post of obser- 
vation, and had the satisfaction of seeing Julia and 
Mr. Wynne enter together. They were shown to a 
private box, and, assisted by the fortune which 
favours the brave, I obtained the one adjoining, 
which had not been engaged. I took off my 
bonnet, pressed my ear to the partition, and, hold- 
ing my breath and my heart-beats, I distinguished 
the well-nigh inaudible sounds of their conversation. 
As I suspected, I was their subject. 

“ You have got me into a foolish scrape, with all 
your cleverness,” said Clarence Wynne, moodily. 

“ Not at all, if you sustain your part,’ returned 
Julia’s voice. ‘* She and Philip are not reconciled 
yet. Widen the breach between them, keep her 
irritated and him suspicious, and the engagement 
will be broken. ‘Then, when her pride is cut and 
her feelings inflamed, she will listen to you. Did a 
weman ever yet listen to you without yielding to 

ou?” 
he She is so different from the most. By Heaven, 
I shall begin to think I am in love with her.” 

“That will make you all the more sure of her. 
And think, Clarence, of such a prize! It is worth 
} Winning.” 
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“ T have acted like a fool, and it is your fault.” 

“ [ did my part well; why did you abuse yoprs?” 

“T don’t know, I first told her she would never 
know who addressed her, and then compelled her 
into accepting my acquaintance. I wish 1 had never 
listened to you or your advice. Then I should not 
merit her ridicule and contempt, at least.” 

“ Faint heart never won fair lady,” Julia returned. 
“And now I must go. I will offer uo further 
advice. When you have secured Perey Vigogue, 
don’t forget Julia Ross,” 

“ There is no fear,” was the ironical response. 

I was hardly surprised to receive in the course of 
the afternoon a note from Clarénce Wynne, in which 
I recognized, not the presumptuous mask, but the 
rational man to whom I had listened from my con- 
cealment. 

I had a strong motive for desiring an interview 
with Mr. Wynue, now that I had discovered that he 
possessed a sense of honour to which I might appeal. 
I desired him to free me from the promise he had 
exacted. Butafter what I had said to Julia, I could 
not let her know of my iutention. I was therefore 
indiscreet enough, or reckless enough, to reply to 
his note, and appoint a meeting for the following 
morning. 

I went quite boldly to this rendezvous at the ap- 
pointed hour, and, entering the door, was respect- 
fully and rather distantly greeted by Mr. Wynne. 
At the same moment almost Philip Elton stepped 
forward from where he was evidently awaitiog us, 
and siguved for us to ‘follow him, which we did, 
speechless. He led the way to a quiet room, and 
there, turning upon us haughtily, he said: 

“TI have come here merely to learn the truth. 
After 1 have learned it, I will act in accordance.” 

“Mr. Wynne is at this moment the only person 
empowered to speak what you wish to hear,” I said, 
rather faintly, after a brief hesitation. 

“f am prepared to speak or to be silent, Miss 
Vigogne, according as you command,” was Mr, 
Wynne’s reply, his looks ignoring Philip. 

“You can hardly doubt what my desires are, 
Mr. Wynne,” I responded, with downcast eyes, for 
some way I pitied the man who had placed me so 
uvpleasantly. I had learned unaware that he really 
loved me, and few women but are touched by euch 
adiscovery. His presence, moreover, was fascinating 
to the last degree, I could in a measure under- 
stand what Julia had asked, “Did a woman ever 
listen to you without yielding to you ?”’ 

“You wish me to-explain to Mr. Elton what has 
occurred between us?” 

in I do.” 

He bowed his head, 

** May the sacrifice which this explanation neces- 
sitates, Miss Vigogne, give me a faint claim upon 
your forgiveness.” ‘lhen, confronting Philip, Clarence 
Wynne said, ‘Having been the dupe of an artful 
woman, | will yot be mean enough to cast any more 
of the blame of my conduct upon her than is re- 
quired to make it clear. Circumstances which I will 
not explain have placed me for several years in in- 
timate relations with Miss Ross, I suppose I may 
say that I am a fortune-hunter—like herself. At 
one time we wereergaged. Eventually and mutually 
we dissolved this compact, and Miss Ross conceived 
the idea of securing for my uaworthy self the hand 
of her friend. You supply the gaps in my story; I 
will relate only what refers to the other evening at 
the masquerade. ‘I'he only phase of the affair which 
does not overwhelm me with mortification is its 
entire lack of success. Miss Vigogne will pardon 
me thedetails. Her recital of them to you will depict 
me in my proper light.” 

“ You remove the injunction of secresy, then, Mr. 
Wynne ?” I inquired. 

“Of course. It was an outrage upon you, which I 
shall not easily forgive myself. I trusted that the 
latitude of a masquerade would justify my conduct, 
which I now blush to remember.” 

“You have made what expiation yon could. Per- 
haps, but for some such uupleasant experience, I 
should have remained ignorant of the. foe | cherished 
in the guise of a friend.” 

“ Experience is a costly lesson. Bunt sometimes we 
value it according to its price. Good-morning, Miss 
Vigogue. ‘I'he best that I can hope for from you is 
that you will forget me.” 

He bowed to Philip, who offered him his hand. In 
@ moment more we were standing alone. 

“ Percy. what happened ?” was all he said, 

I told him as calmly and briefly as I could. 

He turned rather pale and grim. 

“T wish | had not shaken his hand,” he remarked, 
curtly, when I was through. 

“ What brought you here this morning, Philip ?” 

“To take care of you, of course, Percy.” 

“ How did you know ?” 

“I have kuown of all your movements within two 
days.” 





“That I went to.the opera last evening P” 

“Yes. Miss Ross was there then. So I did not 
interf+re,”” 

I did not ask him what he meant, or what right he 
had, or anything else of the sort. I only said, quite 
meekly: 

* Philip, do you blaure me?” 

“No.” 

And he pat my arm within his,and we walked home 
throught the p/easaut sunshine. 

I think we had .almost forgotten Julia’s existence 
for the time being, but we were scarcely amazed to 
learn that atelegram had reached her snwmoning 
her instantly home, and that she had left by the noon 
train. 

I went to her room. 
her so suddenly. 

The chambermaid was already in charge of the 
apartment. ‘ 

“ Here is a little parcel .I found behind the bureau, 
Miss Vigogne,” she said, handing me something 
wrapped in white tissue paper. 

I carried it to my room, ovened it, and found only 
the pale lavender gloves Julia had worn to the 
masquerade. She hada beautiful hand, I laid the 
glove across my knee, with a regretful sort of sur- 
prise, and stroked it with my finger, There was 
something within the glove—a note! The note un- 
doubtedly which had come to the door that evening, 
and which Julia had said was a dance list from De 
Goff. I believe 1 opened and.read it without stop- 
ping to question my authority. 

It ran : 

“ Allis arranged as you desire. I will be in the 
grotto. You will find a buff and scarlet domino 
there. Cc. W.” 

The missing link was supplied. It was Julia her- 
self who had poisoned Philip’s ear with a tale so 
grossly false. Can such things be? I wondered 
mutely, I would have spared myself this last dis- 
closure. of Julia’s perfidy if I could. But it was 


It was a little shock to miss 


necessary to clear the mystery entirely. After all, it 


matters little now, since we two are one. 

It is hardly mecessary to add that the allusion to 
papa’s bankruptcy was a fabrication, like all the rest. 
Not. even poverty has come to mar the serenity of my 
life with Philip. 

Julia and Clarence Wynne married each other, not 
long-after Philip and I. A business partnership, it 
seemed, for now and again we hear of this handsome 
and clever woman, and even bandsomer man, as 
parties in some fraudulent transaction, and we 
mutely thank our fate that once they were not what 
they have since become, a pair of experts. 

xP. 





FACETIA. 

“Sweer are the uses of adversity,” remarked 
Johnny, as his mother gave him a cake of sugar 
candy to compensate for a fall down the cellar stairs. 

JUST 50, 

Man of Experience: “ How shall we find the 
stream, May? We 6hall find it like friends-and 
pee merece easy to go with—but 
very hard to go against.” — Fun. 

Dirrosion oF Lirerary Tasres.— How is 
this, Chawles? I gave you eight volumes to 
change, and you’ve only brought five!” ‘“ Please, 
m’m, we haven’t quite finished the first set down- 
stairs !”"— Punch. 

MILD AND BITTER. 

Mild Porter: “ Vaking a good lot in excess 
here, mum.” 

Bitter Lady: “ Excess, indeed!—how dare you, 
sir? I never took anything the least in excess in 
all my life ?”—Fun. 

Ear.ty Love.—A school-girl in one of the rural 
districts was overheard trying to convince a school- 
fellow that she liked him better than she did some 
other boy of whom he seemed jealous. * Of course 
I like you better than I do Bill,’”’ said she, “ for don’t 
I miss words in my spelling lesson on purpose, so as 
to be down to the foot of the class where you are?” 

ALL ONE. 

Mr. Jones: “ A goose—I always did hate goose— 
and you——” 

Mr. J——: “ But, my dear, I like goose, and 
we're one, you know, and so it must give you plea- 
sure to have it, you know, or else logic’s a hollow 
mockery.” 

GETTING AT IT. 

Jolliboy: “I say, waiter, which did you put in 
first, the water or the spirit?” 

Waiter : “ Whiskey, sir—and you told me to fill 
it up!” 

Jolliboy: “Oh, that’s all right—I haven't come 
to the whiskey yet.”—Fun. 

InsuLTinc.—“ Is my face dirty ?” remarked a 
young lady to her aunt, while seated at a dinner- 
table on a steamboat. “ Dirty! No. Why do you 





ask?” ‘ Because that insulting waiter insists upny 
putting a towel beside my plate. I’ve thrown threg 
under the table, and yet every time he comes round 
he puts another ene before me.” 

A Hoprrun Suspsect.—A good mother was try 
ing to explain to a young hopeful the other day 
about fighting against the evil one. After telling 
the little fellow who Satan was, and how hard ke 
was to successfully resist, he turued round and said: 
“ Mamma, I’d be seared at old Satan, but if I was to 
come across.ore of his Jittle imps, I'd knock all the 
stuffiw’ out of him.” 

Our’ Representatives, —A valuable work hag 
just been published—* ‘The Parliamentary Directory - 
showing the Professions and frades the various 
Members are connected with.” The ‘ professions” 
of Members of Parliament isa delicate subject to 
handle ; but it will be instructive to know how many 
of our M.P’s are connected with trades, particularly 
the trade in—beer.— Punch. 

“THE SERVANTS.” 

Mistress: “Jane, tell cook I'll come down and 
seo what she wants done to that stove, as the 
builder’s coming to-morrow.” . 

Jane: ‘Oh, please, ‘um, I don’t think we can 
ast, you into the. kitehing to-day, mum, as cook 
and me’s got a small and early ‘at ’ome’ this 
afternoon, mum !”’—DPunch. 

“ NOTHING MENIAL REQUIRED.” 

Fine Lady (to Poor Lady who has entered her ser- 
vice a day or two before): “Oh, Miss Mildmay! | 
have allowed the nurse to take a holiday to-day, so 
when you have given Migs Maud and Miss Georgina 
their French and Italian lessons, and Miss Emmeline 
an hour at the piano, I should be:much obliged if you 
would step upstairs and help the housemaid to tub 
Miss Beatrix and Miss Aurora.’’—Judy. 

; ALARMING SAGACITY. 
Scene—Club Smoking-room. 

First Young Swell: “ Aw!—going anywhere ?” 

Second ditto: “No!l—asked to ten ‘hops’ to- 
night! The idea has completely floored me!” 

Third ditto: “ By Jove! I've been thinking of let- 
ting myself out at ten pounds a night. A fellow 
might recoup himself for a bad book on the Derby.” 
—Punch. 

Yes, London has just lost one of its lions—the 
animal which, with flowing mane and tail extended, 
used to keep guard over Northumberland House, at 
Charing. Cross. One of Judy's contemporaries, 
commenting upon the ‘removal of this familiar 
quadruped, thinks that, ‘although reform isa good 
thing, it must not be carried too far.” But there 
would not be much harm done if a good many more 
of the London lions were carried away—the farther 
the better.—Judy. 

At the time of the laying of the corner-stone of a 
certain church in London, a well-known citizen, who 
had just buried his mother-in-law, insisted on putting 
the undertaker’s bill into the corner-stone with the 
other relics. When remonstrated with, he replied: 
‘Well, I think that when the corner-stone is opened, 
in the course of a couple of hundred years, folks 
will consider this bill a great curiosity, and will open 
their eyes to see what it costs for a funeral now-a- 
days.” 

AN ELOCUTIONIST. 

An old clergyman—more distingnished for his 
piety than for the elegancé of his oratorical delivery 
—once read aloud from the pulpit a hymn, in which 
occurs this line: 

** Life's like a shadow ; how it flies |” 
But, pausing in the middle of the word shadow to 
take breath, the venerable parson astonished his 
hearers by what seemed to read : 
“ Life’s like a shad! oh! -how it flies !” 
A MODEST REQUEST 

We cut this from the columns of one of the daily 
papers : 

A h young lady wishes to borrow 101. or 121. immediately. 

Good security. Or would give board and lodging in her 
house at the ide to a gent n for the accomm 
tion.—B. M.,—— 
There is, we admit, nothing funny in this ; quite th® 
reverse, for the subject is a very serious one. We 
mere insertly the foregoing advertizement for the pur- 
pose of showing that. there is still something for the 
wise M.P.s who stopped betting advertizements to 
do. If they could only find out how much extra 18 
charged for proposals of this kind it would be some- 
thing.—Fun. 

“Arr” versus Law.—Mr. George CO—, of 
large renown as a showman, and of goodly repute a8 
a gentleman, was giving evidence in a libel case. 
James F. B——, counsel for the plaintiff, did not 
like the looks of the deposition from his standpoint, 
and undertook to weaken it by belittling the wit- 
ness. Hence he began, with a sneer: “ You are ia 
the minstrel business, { believe 2” “ Yes, sir,” wae 
the reply. “You black your face, aud sing for® 
living, do you?” “Yes, sir.’ “Well, don’t you 
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eqll that rather low business to follow?” “TI don’t 
know but it is, sir; but it ie so much better than 
that of my father. before me that Iam rather proud 
of it.” “Why, what did your father do?” “He 
was a lawyer.” 

A Smart WAITER.—Three or four weeks ago an 
amusing incident took place in one of the London 
hotels, which is too good not to be related, A dis- 
tinguished gentleman, formerly a member of the 
Cabinet, was a boarder in the house, and preferring 
not to eat at the table d’héte, had- his meals served 
in his own room, with all the elegance for which the 
establishment is noted, Being somewhat. annoyed 
with the airs of the servant who waited on him, he 
desired him one-day at dinner, to retire. The'ser- 
vant bowed, and took his stand directly behind the 
gentleman’s chair. Supposing him gone, it was 
with some impatience that a few miuutes after, the 
gentleman saw him step forward to remove the soup. 
“Fellow,” said he, “leave the room; I wish to be 
alone.” “Excuse me, sir,” said the waiter, drawing 
himself up, “ but I am responsible for the silver!” 

Gong FRoM OUR Gazg.+London has lost‘one of its 
lions. No more shall'the foreigner and the stranger 
look up with wonder and admiration at the animal 
which has so long presided over Northumberland 
House. Never again will bets be madeas to whether 
its tail was turned towards Charing Cross or the 
Strand. The lordly creature has been removed to 
Sion House, Isleworth. We may regret the fall of 
Northumberland House, but we cannot grieve over 
the departure of its lion. There are several other 
figures and effigies, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Trafalgar Square, Waterloo Place and Hyde Park 
Corner, which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
would cover themselves with glory by buying up 
and removing to sequestered spots in the country— 
the heart of a forest, or the middle of a wood. Any 
little addition to the rates which such a judicious 
outlay might entail would, we are persuaded, be 
cheerfully borne by the inhabitants of the Metropolis. 
—Punch. 

ONE-EYED OBSERVATIONS. 

A silly paper which, like most silly papers, pro- 
fesses to have speeial knowledge of things which no- 
body cares about, and is wofully ignorant of all the 
things it ought to know, teaches the young idea how 
to fish, and among other curious items of want of 
jntelligence gives the following: , 

A writer ofthe twelfth century stated that fn a certain 

pool in Wales the trout, the perch, and the eel “were de- 
ficient of the left eye. A receut work on trout and salmon 
fishing in Wales strangely enough confirms: in part this 
observation, asserting thatone-eyed trout caught 
in the same waters, 
If either of these clever writers had studied the na- 
tural history of Welsh fish he would have known 
that they are in the habit of winking when being in- 
spected from the bauk by persons who, however well 
they may write about fishing, never saw a fishing 
rod out of a shop window, except on a Sanday morn- 
ing at Dagenham, Tottenham, or the Regent’s Canal. 
Possibly, if these fish were consulted they would say 
that they have not rarely suffered from a one-eyed 
race of writers.— Fun. 

CouRTsHIP BY ADVERTIZEMENT.—A short time 
ago a mechanic, not a hundred miles from Puckle- 
church, being in want of a wife, advertized for one, 
and at the time and place appointed: was met by a 
female. Both were in earnest. ‘The mechanic, how- 
ever, unluckily seemed to be of the sate opinion that 
King Pedro was with regard to his wife, Mary of 
Arragon, that she was not.so handsome as she might 
be good, so their meeting ended.in a mutual disap- 
pointment. The man advertized a second time, ap- 
pointed a different place for the meeting, and varied 
the words of the advertizement. He met the same 
lady; they recognized each other, could not choose 
but smile at the recognition, and perhaps neither of 
them could choose but sigh. The persevering 
bachelor tried his lot a third time; and.at the third 
place of appointment met the equally persevering 
spluster. At this meeting neither could help laugh- 
ing. They began to converse in good humour, and 
the conversation became so agreeable on both sides, 
and the circumstances were so remarkable, that this 
third interview led to a marriage, 

ACLrver I'rick.— The following clever trick 
Was recently played upon an avaricious French land- 

ord bya poor engraver who had got into arrears 
with his rent. “Give me a little time,” said the 
tenant; “I have discovered means of paying you 
sagt “Bah !” returned the landlord ; “I should 

ike to know how?” “Look here,” replied the en- 
graver, taking a hundred-franc note mysteriously 

' Irom a drawer, “ that’s my last piece of work.” “Did 
ze doit?” “Certainly.” © You yourself—and not 
the Bank of France?” ‘ No, it’smy work.” “ Will 
te trust me with it for half an hour?” And the 
ne took the note, and hurried off to the bank. 
tre they assured him that it was perfectly good, 





and finally changed it for him. As he hurried back 
to his lodger the poor man’s head fairly swam with 
visions of untold wealth. “ My good fellow,” he cried, 
on reaching the house, all out of breath, “howclever 
you are! ‘Why don’t you make thousand-franc 
notes?” “For the very good reason that I have 
never seen one.” “That need be noobstacle—here 
isone. Copy it and I will be back herein a week's 
time. We will shareit.” At the end of the week 
the landlord duly made his appearance. ‘How does 
the note get on ?” was his anxious inquiry. “ Your 
note! Why I have spent it with two or three friends, 
you vagabond!” majestically replied the engraver. 
“Spent it! But——” “No noise, or I’ll split!” 
And the man explained to his landlord that he had 
taken him in, and that the hundred-frane note was 
perfectly good. He wound up by advising him to 
turn his avariciousness in another direction, 





THE POOR MAN’S FLOWER. 
Like a orphan in the street, 
The dandelion at my feet 
Is passed unknown ; 
It turns its face towards the sun 
And shuts its eyes when day is done, 
bscure, alone. 
The Architect of sun and star, 
Who lit the orbs that shine afar, 
Planned this bright gem. 
He filled its cup with glowing gold, 
And plaited petals manifold 
Upon its stem. 
He planted it on hill and glen, 
And near the trodden paths of men, 
The poor man’s flower ; 
A littlelamp of light to cheer, 
His footsteps in life’s journey here, 
In sun and shower. 
Were I a bird my song should be, 
Sweet flower, a psalm of praise of thee, 
Near and afar. 
For where the modest grasses grow, 
I see thy radiant face aglow, 
A golden star. 
But golden locks will turn to gray, 
And petals fade, though bright and 


gay. 
This flower, alas! 

Will loose the light of which I boast, 

And like a pale and harmless ghost 
Flit o’er the grass, 

But then its winged seeds will fly, 

And drop beneath a sheltering sky, 
Out of our sight. 

Its sunny bloom again will rise, 

And hold the glory of the skies 
In urns of light. 


Oh, modest flower, thy sunny face 
Kindles with light the humblest place ; 
And rich and poor 
May win thy pleasant company ; 
Flowers have no aristocracy 
The wide world o’er, 


When thou are withered, old and gray, 

The little children at their play, 
*Neath summer skies 

Will blow thy downy wing's soft gam, 

To see if their mothers look for them 
With anxious eyes. 

‘When we are withered, gray and old, 

Come with thy disc of cloudless gold 
To cheer our eyes, 

And may our best and noblest deeds 

Like thy wind-sown and scattered 


seeds, 
In light arise, B. W. G. 


GEMS. 

Maw is sometimes the slave of ten thousand 
imaginary necessities. 

WE would gain more if we left ourselves to ap- 
pear such as we are, than by attempting to appear 
what we are not. 

Txack children to love everything that is beau- 
tiful, and you will teach them to be useful and 


Tue pains and pleasures of this world depend 
mainly on the animus, the volition with which our 
acts are accomplished ; and even were a man doomed 
to play at whist for seven hours a day, you would 
soon hear him grumbling as if he were condemned 
to the treadmill. Our duties would seldom be dis- 
agreeable if we did not perversely resolve to think 
them so. 

We love upright men. Pull them this way and 
the other, and they only bend, but never break. 
Trip them down, and in a trice they are on their 
fect again. Bury them in the’ mud, and in an hour 





they will be out and clean. You cannot keep them 
down—you cannot destroy them. They are tho salt 
of the earth. Who but they start any noble pro- 
ject? They build our cities, whiten the ocean with 
their sails, and blacken'the heavens with the smoke 
of their locomotives. Look to them, young men, 
and take courage. Imitate their example, and catch 
the spark of their energy. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Maays or DiscoverING wHeTHEerR Rep Wines 
ARE ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED OR Not.—Pour into 
a glass a small quantity of the liquid which you wish 
to test, and dissolve a bit of potash init. If no sedi- 
ment forms, and the wine assumes a greenish hue, it 
has not been artificially coloured; if a violet sedi- 
ment forms, the wine has been coloured with elder 
or mulberries; if the sediment is red, it has been 
coloured with beetroot or Pernambuco wood ; if 
violet-red, with logwood ; if yellow, with “ phytolac ” 
berries ; if violet-blue, with privet-berrivs ; and if 
pale violet, with sunflower. 

Lemon SyruP.—Press your hand on the lemon,and 
roll it backward and forward briskly on the table to 
make it squeeze more easily ; then press the juice 
into a bowl or tumbler—never iuto a tin. Strain 
out all the seeds, as they give a bad taste. Remove 
all the pulp from the peels, and boil in water—a 
pint for a dozen pulps—to extract the acid. A fow 
miuates’ boiling is enough ; then strain the water 
with the juice of the lemons, put a pound of white 
sugar toa pint of the juice, boil ten minutes, bottle 
it, and your lemonade is ready. Put a tablespoon- 
ful or two of this lemon syrupin a glass of water, 
and you will have a cooling, healthful drink, 


STATISTICS. 


Sratistics or Tie BLinD.—The recently pub- 
lished annual report of the society for the Home 
Teaching of the Blind makes the following state- 
ment with regard to the number of blind persons in 
England and Wales, and in the metropolitan district, 
respectively :—The Census lteturus show that in 
England and Wales in 1861 there were 19,352 per- 
sons blind, while in 1871 there were 21.590, being 
an increase of 2,238, or at the rate of 11°6 per cent. 
in the ten years. Of tle foregoing, the number under 
20 years of age in 1861 was 2.702, in 1871 was 
8,019; above 20 years of age in 1861 was 16,650, in 
1871 was 18,571. In London, the statistics for 1871 
are as follows:—Total blind in the metropolitan 
district, 2,890; below 20 years of age, 423; above 20 
years of age, 2,467. With respect to the provision 
made for the blind in London, to educate and train 
them for industrial and other occupations, it may be 
of interest to state that the schools at St, George’s 
Fields, St. John’s Wood, and Norwood, provide for 
about 275, chiefly for those below 20 years of age; 
while about 180 of various ages fiud employment in 
other industrial institutions. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Taunton CasTLE has been conveyed to the 
Somersetshire Archimological Society, having been 
purchased for 2,850. 

Ar Rotterdam a young lady, Miss Jacobs, of Sap- 
pemeer, has passed the examination for a medical 
degree with the greatest success. She is the first 
lady who has achieved the distinction in Holland. 

Terr Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh have consented to proside at the bazaar, 
to be held in Glasgow next November, in aid of the 
funds for the new hospital for incurables. 

ANDREW JACKSON, when President of the United 
States, was accused of bad spelling, but John Ran- 
dolph defended him by declaring that ‘a man must 
bea fool who could not spell a word more ways than 
one.’ 

AN Italian jury recently acquitted a prisoner on a 
most ingenious plea. A tax collector of Naples 
absconded with public money. He was caught, 
brought back and tried, but the jury acquitted bim 
because the money he had stoleu was the people's 
money, and as he was one of the people he was 
part owner of that money, and, of course, it would 
be monstrous to convict a man of stealiug what was 
his own. 

‘HE death took place recently of Commander 
James Morrison, of the Royal Navy, well known as 
“Zadkiel.” He was nearly eighty years ofage. He 
was remarkable for his devotion, during fifty years 
and upwards, to the study of the pseudo-science of 
astrology. Every year since 1830—that is, for a 
period of forty-four years consecutively—he had, 
under the signature of Zaikiel ‘l'ao-Sze, brought out 
his little sixpenvy pamphlet, known far and wide as 
“ Zadkiel’s Almanac.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nixa.—We complied with your request two or three 
weeks ago. 

Antuur.—The request has already received attention. 
No charge is made, 

Eniy.—We are unable to render you any farther as- 
sistance in tbe matter. 

N. M.—To insert the address of any of our correspon- 
4euts in this column is against our rule. 

J. W. W.—If you refer, you will no doubt find that the 
communication was attended to in due course, 

Ora V.—In such cases silence is usually considered a 
negative, and we are afraid it must be so considered by 
you. 

Corrorat K.—Your handwriting is bold and legible. 
There is a deficiency of neatness and good style, yet it is 
a serviceable hand. We cannot advise as to your future 
course in life, 

Puri, Teacuer.—l, Clip the ends of the hair occasion- 
ally, and wash the head with soap and water once a week. 
Use wari water into which a little soda has been put, 2. 
The haudwriting is very good. 

C. F. L—Although the verses about ‘Scandal on the 
Brain " are tolerably good they are not suitable for our 
pages. As the chorus intimates they must have been 
written for the use of some serio-comic singer. 

M. J.—We do not publish the addresses of individuals. 
For the most part they can be obtained by consulting the 
Court Guide, or the: Blue Book, or other works of a 
similar description published in the metropolis. 

Ava.—We recommend you not to attempt to remove 
the hair. Let it be as itis. The hamdwriting as a whole 
} — good and many of the letters are excellently well 

or:mne 

E. I. F.—A little more care in the composition of the 
lines “I Dreamt I was a Countess” would have made 
them acceptable. The measure in some cases is exceed- 
ingly faulty, an error which could have been remedied 
without much difficulty, 

AnxXtgTr.—A widow is not personally liable for - 
ccased husband's debts, but out of the proceeds aon 
effects he has left behind him those debts must be paid 
before the widow is entitled to her share, or legacy, as the 
case may be. 

LittLy Fay.—A young girl who has lost her parents 
would do well to consult some true friend, her employers 
perhaps, before she enters into any matrimonial engage- 
ment. Your letter is correctly spelled, and the hand- 
writing is good. 

A. 8. G.—'The seasons of the year glide so gradual] 
ove into the other that to fix — guntiel dete aban 
‘commencement of any one of them must be somewhat 
arbitrary and always a matter of opinion. May-day, 
however, has many claims to be considered the first day 
ofsummer, Your handwriting is legible and good, but 
it is also scratchy aud not concise. , 

H.—1. If the mercury be taken out of the barometrical 
Aube and be placed in a cup or other small vessel it will 
reunite. Before it is reinserted the air should be care- 
fully expelled trom the glass tube. 2. The walking sticks 
ee by ag = poo: for sale by the use of a 
suitable varnish. The finer kinds of stick 
the hands of a French polisher, Satatinaneres 

Avrigx Leror.—Under the head of “ Battery asa mili- 
tary art’ we fiud an account of a gun-battery, a mortar 
battery, an open battery, a masked battery, a sunk bat- 
tery, a cross battery, and eight or nine others. Uur book 
however contains no information about the “ cinque bat- 

tery’ referred to in your letter. Query—is there such 
a thing? The handwriting is very good, from it we 
should have judged you older than the age given. 

A. 3.—There is no magic that we are aware of in the 
number one hundred and eighty-six, and it has connected 
with it, we think, neither mysticism nor mystery. ‘he case 
might differ with the number one hundred and eighty- 
eight. It is observable that this latter number is divi- 
sivle by four, though where this preliminary step in a 
ar pene a] = pro} I and significance of this 
number would, if follow ead us to, i 
thave not this week time to solve. 2 pe ae 

A. Z.—There is a town called Bristol in the state of 
Dlussachusetts which is one of the eastern United States 
of North America, In this Bristol a good trade is done 
in sperm and whale oil. The growth ofa person cannot 
be aided by artificial means. A wiser than Solomon asked 
“Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit 
auto his stature?” <A youth measuring 4ft. 10in. at six- 
teen is short for his age and probabiy would never at- 
-_ the medium height, which we should say is about 5ft. 

in. 

Av Ayxtous OnE.—Youcan have an artificial arm made; 

the best place to make personal inquiry about such a 
thing is at a surgical instrument maker's establishment, 





pearance, the unnaturalness of which will be easily de- 
tected, such an appliance will be useless to you. Work- 
ing men who have had the misfortune to lose a portion 
of an arm, often, under a surgeon’s advice, supplement 
the deficiency by an iron hook dextrously male, This 
looks ugly but is very useful. 

. K.—A salad cream may be compounded thus: Break 
into a dish the yolks only of two fresh eggs, sprinkle 
upon them half a saltspoonful of salt, beat them with 
the back of a wooden spoon until the — become per- 
fectly smooth. After this, pour into the same dish very 
slowly, drop by drop, half a pint of salad oil, stir the 
whole time the oil is being added until it attains the 
consistence of cream, then add one large gees any 
of vinegar. If the oil is fresh and of good 2 ty its 
po cannot be detected by the most fastidious taste. 
f the weather should very hot the dish in which this 
mixture is made should be placed upon ice. 

Anxious Onz.—The cost of a marriage by a superin- 
tendent registrar’s certificate without license is small, 
under ten shillings. Both the persons about to marry 
must, forthe space of seven days immediately preceding 
the notice of their intention to marry, which they are re- 
quired to give the registrar, have had their usual place 
of abode within the district of the registrar to whom the 
notice is given. The notice is exhibited during twenty- 
one days in the registrar's office. A declaration that no 
impediment to the marriage exists has to be made, and 
before the marriage takes place other formalities have to 
be observed which you will learn about as you go along. 

Uriau A.—If you would possess some knowledge of 
chemistry you should read some elementary work on the 
subject; for instance the shilling book by Professor 
Fownes on chemistry can be recommended. You must 
not think that chemistry and electricity are the same 
science and thus, as your letter indicates as probable, 
confuse the one with the other. Sir W. Harris's Rudi- 
mentary Electricity, — eighteenpence, is a good book 
on this subject for a beginner. The questions you put 
are too indefinite to be answered ; to write on the sub- 
jects indicated by them would occupy far greater space 
than it is our custom to bestow upon a single answer. 


TIME AND TIDE, 


Rushing runs the mighty river, 
Fleetly by the shadows pass, 

In the breeze the aspens quiver, 
Leaves are falling on the grass, 

Onward roll the seasons by, 
Quickly passing to their fate ; 

Seize the moments as they fly, 
“Time and tide for no man wait.” 


Honest in your dealings be, 
Do the greatest g you can, 
With the world have charity, 
Worth not money makes the man, 
With the lark be up and doing 
Something to improve your state, 
Noble thoughts and deeds pursuing, 
** Time and tide for no man wait,” 


Like a gleam of sunshine playing, 
Or a wave upon the sea, 

Life is passing, never staying, 
Hastening to eternity. 

Death remorseless on his way 
Marks the trees on life's estate, 

Muttering as he claims his prey, 
* Time and tide for no man wait.” 


Work, my brother, while there's light ; 
Heaveu will every effort bless, 
Perseverance in the right, 
Ott is crowned with bright success, 
Search the Scriptures well if you 
Would be truly wise and great, 
And the proverb keep in view 
* Time and tide wait for no man.” W.P. 


Datsr G.—The patent medicine about which you ff 
quire can be obtained at the London wholesale warehouses 
for the sale of such articles, and a chemist in the pro- 
vinces could order it for you through his London agent, 
The use of Castile soap is supposed to havea strengthen- 
ing effect upon the system, because in the process of 
mottling such soap a solution of the sulphate of iron is 
employed. All you need do about the names of the chil- 
dren is to bring them up in the name you wish them to 
bear ; take care they are so designated by their teachers 
and all with whom they come in contact, A surname is 
principally a matter of reputation and where no fraud is 
intended can be safely acquired by simple use. 


Woop Spoirrr, twenty-four. fair and not very good 
lookiug, wishes to correspoud with a young woman about 
twenty-five. 

Lizziz, twenty-six, dark-brown hair, blue eyes, would 
make a loving wife. Respondent must be good tem- 
pered and fond of home. 

KatHuiesy, twenty-four, tall. dark and pretty, wishes 
to corr d with a gentl who is tall, dark and in 
the army or navy. 

Em11x, eighteen, dark complexion, dark hair, gray eyes, 
wishes to marry a fair young man who is tall, about 
a and loving: 

S. P., nineteen, dark complexion, very affectionate, 
would like to correspond with a steady young man who 
can make a wife comfortable. 

Maup, seventeen, fair hair, blue eyes and considered 
e— wishes to correspond with a young man, He must 

tall and a seaman in the ye 

Youne L., twenty, 5ft. 6in , dark, very good looking, 
seaman in the R.N., wishes to correspond with a dark, 
pretty young lady about seveuteen, 

Tom BowLiyxz, twenty, 5ft. 6in., fair complexion, con- 
sidered good looking. Respondent must be good looking, 
fond of dancing, singing and music. 

Maagiay, twenty, medium height, fair complexion—nut- 
brown, very nice teeth, very loving and fond of reading. 
Respondent must be dark and in a good position: 

Buss18, twenty-four, tall, auburn hair, cheerful, affec- 
tionate and would make a home comfortable. Respon- 
—— be tall, dari, fond of home and a steady me- 
chanic, 





ha to correspond with a nice young lady under 
pans bi she must be fairly educated, and respectably 
connected. 

Arrectionate Poxtr, twenty, fair, medium height, 

y eyes, of a very loving and kind disposition, would 
ike to correspond with a tall, dark young gentleman who 
has a small income. 

Merry Lor, twenty-two, auburn hair, hazel eyes, of 
medium height, would make a good wife and fond of 
home and children, would like to mect with a young man, 

and ofa ay trade. 
8. 8. would like to correspond with a dark young man, 
rather tall, twenty-two, and must be fond of dancing; 
Ferd is eighteen, fair, gray eyes, light hair and of medium 


ght. 
Cuarxis, twenty-two, tall, dark complexion, — 
gure, tempered, and of loving disposition, with an 
income of 1501. a year. Respondent must be musical, very 
domesticated and fond of children. 
Marr S., twenty-one, tall, fair, blue eyes, considered 
prevty, daughter of a gentleman farmer, has an income of 
. & year, would like to correspond with a tall, dark 
gentleman who has a view to matrimony. 
Firawar Jack, twenty, 5ft. 6in,, dark, considered good 
looking, a seaman in the R. N., wishes to correspond with 
a young lady about eighteen, good looking and fond of 
home and children. 
Sweet WILuIa4y, 5ft. Gin., a seaman in the B.N., dark, 
good looking and fond of home and children, wishes to 
co nd witha dark young person about nineteen ; she 
must be good looking and fond of home. 
Lovine Jess1z wishes to correspond with a true English 
ntleman, who is tall, dark, fond of home, has a loving 
eart and is not older than twenty-four. She is twenty, 
tall, considered good looking, fond of home and music. 
Kina Korres, twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., a seaman in the 
R.N., dark and looking, wishes to correspond with a 
fair young lady about twenty ; she must be good looking, 
Sees Reet ge See OSS shirt and cook a 
nner. 
Harper Pais, eighteen, fair complexion, dark-blue eyes, 
brown hair and not very tall, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman of a dark complexion, dark hair 
and eyes, rather tall ; he must be fond of dancing, atfec- 
tionate and not under twenty-two. 

J. H. W., thirty-three, medium height, a working man, 
steady and honourable, would like to correspond with a 
young woman from twenty to thirty, who has dark hair 
and eyes and is of medium height, one who is loving, do- 
mesticated, fond of music and of a religious turn of 
min 

Witp Ross, seventeen, medium height, brown hair, 
violet eyes, tempered, considered = looking, fond 
of music, will have a small fortune when of age, would 
like to hear from a tall, dark gentleman who has a lovin 
disposition and is fond of home; money no object, 
figure indispensable. 4 

Mange A, seventeen, gray eyes, dark-brown hair, me- 
dium height, good looking, daughter of a gentleman 
farmer, highly connected, will have some property when 
she marries or comes of age, would like to correspond 
with a tall, fair gentleman uot younger than twenty-two 
or twenty-four, with a view to matrimony ; a gentleman 
farmer preferred. 

ComMumicaTIONS RECEIVED: 

Mannix is responded to by—‘* M. M.,” 5ft. 7in., dark- 
brown hair, light-blue eyes, and a grocer and a publican, 

Union Jack by—‘‘ Loving | ” medium height, 
dark complexion, blue eyes, nice looking, fond of singing 
and domesticated. 

Anice by—“T. J. W.,” twenty-eight, 5ft. 8in., and ina 
situation, salary 1451. per year, in addition to good con- 
uexions and expectations. 

Hager G. by—“E. T. S.,” twenty-two, living at home 
with her mother, who is a staff commander's widow ; and 
W.,” twenty-five, tall, fair, she is a widow 
and has a small property. 

Coat Mivgr by—“ Mary T.,” who is fond of home and 
would make a loving wife; by—*‘Scotchwoman,” good 
tempered, industrious and very fond of home and chil- 
dren ; and by—“ Eliza,” thirty-six, loving, fond of home 
and children. 

West Inp1a Docks by—'L. S.,” provided he is steady, 
persevering and has good prospects of earning more 
“T. 8.” is not ambitious, but would like to live comfort- 
ably. She is rather short, fond of home comforts and 
her own dressmaker. 

Jenny by—*D. W, J-,” twenty-two, Sft. 10in., dark, 
and thinks he is all she requires; and by—‘ W. L. W., 
twenty-six, darkish complexion, good tempered, present 
income 200I. annum, never yet been in love, but 
confesses “ Jenny’s,” advertizement tickles his heart an 
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